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Drawing by Lynn Bogue Hunt. 


“The spirits vanished . . . but only she who led him 


returned. He could see her through the scud The Return of Dutch Fritz—see page 535. 
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LIFE IN THE 


By CLIFTON 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 


O get a first-hand view of conditions 
in the swamp country, | made sev- 
eral visits to a little place a few miles 

out of New Orleans. The acquaintance with 
it began on a Sunday. There is always an 
exodus from the city on pleasant Sabbaths, 
and the train on which | went was crowded. 
I: verybody seemed to be starting on a pic- 
nic—old and young, singly, in friendly 
groups and in family parties, and all were 
well laden with baskets and boxes of food, 
and with guns, nets and fishpoles. Many 
got off at each station, and when I present- 
ly left the train it was with the usual crowd. 
rhe hunters and the fishermen lost no time 
in dispersing to their favorite haunts, and | 
was left alone. 

Four or five cabin homes and meager 
garden patches were within sight, and the 
rest was ragged forest and reedy marshes. 
It was all so forlorn that 1 wished myself 
back in the city, but there was no train 
till toward night. While I was consider- 
ing, two young white fellows and a col- 
ored boy came loafing into the rude little 
shed that served as a station, and started 
1 game of “craps.” 

\ll around the station grew weeds, grass 
and low shrubs, except for an acre or so 
that had been cleared up and was used 
for stacking moss. This moss draped the 
forest everywhere, and the industry of 
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gathering it has attained considerable pro- 
portions. 

I went to have a look at the moss piles 
near the station and there met a tall, lean- 
visaged man by the name of Dakin. He 
was the chief citizen of the region—the 
agent of a vast estate covering twelve 
square miles, owned by someone over in 
France. There were hardly a score of fami- 
lies on the whole tract and it returns only 
about enough income to pay the taxes. 
The families who live on it are each 
assessed a rent of twenty-five dollars a 
year. That gives a cabin home, a gar- 
den patch, and the privilege of free fire- 
wood, and of fishing, trapping ard pick- 
ing moss without limit. The cabins were 
frail little shanties of the poorest descrip- 
tion, and the agent’s house was only a 
shade better than the rest. It was not 
far away across a marsh-bordered bayou, 
which was spanned by a long causeway of 
oak slabs and discarded railroad ties. 

Dakin invited me to go to the house 
with him. To get there was rather a deli- 
cate matter, for parts of the causeway 
were missing, and other parts dislocated 
as the result of a flood two years before. 
The dwelling was an unshaded, irregular, 
one-story structure made of a single thick- 
ness of unplaned boards. Cracks were nu- 
merous and none of the three rooms had 
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The typical river of the swamp. 
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ceilings. The hens walked familiarly in and 
out, and several hounds and bird dogs were 
loafing around. 

“You have cats, too?” I suggested. 

“Yes,”’ replied Mr. Dakin; ‘sometimes 
we have a dozen, and again not any. 
Depends on what kind of a humor I get in. 
They aint much good for contendin’ with 
such rats as we have hyar. Why, some of 
our rats are as big as raccoons and ’Il weigh 
ten pounds. We've got rats right in this 
house that have been hyar seven years. 
They make more noise movin’ aroun’ 
nights than a man. I bought a steel trap 
and tried to ketch ’em, but I never got 
only one. After that they knew too 
much.” 

I spent most of the day sitting with Mr. 
Dakin on his piazza, or ‘‘gallery”’ as it is 
called in the lower Mississippi valley. 1 
had to adjust myself with care, partly 
because my chair was rickety, partly 
because the floor boards were loose and 
much worn and broken. “I been a-threat- 
ening to build over this hyar floor,” Mr. 
Dakin remarked; ‘“‘but it skeers me, the 
price they done been puttin’ on lumber. 
If lumber keeps gettin’ mo’ expensive the 
nex’ ten years, the way it been a-doin’ the 
las’ ten, a poor man like me can’t afford to 
buy no boards, even to save himself from 
bein’ hung. We'll have to live in dirt 
houses. ”” 

Right before the main door of the house 
was a yawning hole in the gallery floor, 
nearly a foot across. It was perfectly 
round and had charred edges. 1 noticed 
that every time Mr. Dakin finished speak- 
ing, he would spit into the floor hole, and 
he did this with a precision that reflected 
great credit on his marksmanship. It was 
a new kind of a spittoon to me, and I asked 
how the hole came there. 

“Well, I'll tell you,” said Mr. Dakin, 
ejecting a spirt of saliva through the sub- 
ject of his remarks. “We fixed up a mos- 
quito smudge in a tin pail one evenin’ 
and set it there front o’ the door, and the 
fire burned through the bottom o’ the 
pail and through the floor, too. We 
discovered what was goin’ on jus’ in time 
to save the whole house from burnin’ up.” 

One of the crap-players I had seen at 
the station had joined us and lounged 
down on a bench that was on the gallery. 
“This’d be the fines’ country thar is, if 


*twa’n’t for the mosquitoes,’’ he affirmed; 
“but there’d be so many people flock in 
hyar they’d spoil the huntin’ an’ fishin’.”’ 

“Yes, Jake, you done spoke the truth 
for once,” said Mr. Dakin. ‘‘There’d be a 
man to every fish if the mosquitoes wa’n’t 
so bad. Why, even in winter, when it’s 
freezin’ outside, you c’n build up a good 
hot fire in the house and they’ll come out 
from somewhar and bite you.” 

“T’ve known it to snow,’ said Jake, 
“and then jus’ let the sun shine half a day 
to melt it off, and the mosquitoes ’ll eat 
you up. 

“A rag smoke ‘ll make ’em hop,” ob- 
served Mr. Dakin. “You fill up your 
house good with smoke and out they go 
lively.”’ 

“T see one o’ your cattle yesterday goin’ 
up the road jus’ a bustin’ it,” said Jake. 

“They c’n run like deer if anything’s 
the matter,’ was Mr. Dakin’s response. 
“They’re wild cattle, and used to be all 
over the swamps hyar and didn’t belong 
to nobody. Finally | went and chased 
around and caught ’em. I got twenty- 
three. You'd be surprised how clever 
they are. Take an ordinary cow and she 
would soon get stuck in the mud hyar and 
that would be the end of her. But when 
a cow o’ mine is crossin’ a bayou and gets 
tired, she stops and rests, or if she’s in mud 
she'll lay right down. After awhile she goes 
on; and she'll rest and go by spells till she 
gets to solid ground. Now, an ordinary cow, 
when she finds she is beginnin’ to get stuck, 
makes a few big lunges that sink her in so 
deep she never can get out. 

“It’s funny, aint it, the things people ’ll 
say and do when they’re in country that’s 
new to ’em. Not long ago I was at the 
station when the tiain come in, and I see 
a little girl and her father at the car window 
and she pointed to some of the trees with 
moss on ’em, and she said, ‘Oh, papa, 
papa, these trees have got whiskers!’ ” 

Time sped along and the afternoon 
shadows lengthened, and by and by | 
started for the station. Jake went with 
me and on the way | stopped at his home 
hut, to see an alligator he had prisoned 
there. Its jaws were muzzled and its feet 
tied above its back, but I did not care to 
get very near the scaly monster, for it 
could still give vicious lunges with its big 
tail. Jake made a business of alligator 
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“Before I knew it he had pulled an alligator out of the hole. 
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hunting, and he had caught two hundred 
little fellows that year and twenty-five 
large ones. There was a ready sale in New 
Orleans for them to ship to zodlogical 
gardens and to whomever had a fancy for 
owning one of the grotesque quadrupeds. 

Before returning to the city | made ar- 
rangements with Jake to go on an alliga- 
tor hunt, and early one morning later in 
the week | again was at the little station 
amid the swamplands. Jake met me, but 
he said the trip would be too boggy for my 
clothing and we went to his hut where he 
furnished me with some of his garments, 
including a great heavy pair of shoes. 
Seven miles off in the wilds Jake had a 
hunting camp and that was to be our 
destination. A road went part way. It 
was a narrow trail of one cart width with 
streaks of grass and weeds growing be- 
tween the wheeltracks, and it was hedged 
in on either side by the rankest kind of a 
jungle. The woods were vocal with bird- 
songs, and buzzards were soaring high in 
the ether. 

“Hit’s tolerable hot,’’ remarked Jake; 
and so it was, for the sun shone clear and 
burning, and the breeze that fluttered the 
tree-top foliage did not penetrate into the 
forest depths of cane and briers and pal- 
metto scrub. Besides the swelter of the 
heat, our discomfort was increased by 
hordes of ravenous mosquitoes which could 
be kept from our hands and faces only by 
persistent fighting. After a time we turned 
off into an indistinct path and waded 
through mucky lowlands toa bayou, which 
we crossed on some half-sunken logs im- 
bedded in the mud of its shallows. 

When we neared the marshes where the 
alligators lurked, Jake stopped and cut a 
cane a dozen or fifteen feet long that he 
intended to use as a prod. In appearance 
the marshes were like a green endless sea. 
lhey swept away in an unbroken level of 
saw-grass, flags and prairie canes to the 
horizon. Last year’s growths had all been 
burned off during the winter except for a 
few scattering stalks, tall and withered and 
rustling in the wind. The rank new shoots 
were waist high, and grew in tufts from the 
charred stubs. The soil itself was mud 
that varied from a watery thinness to a 
stiff consistency. What sweaty, weary 
work it was pushing through that monot- 
ony of mud and coarse grasses! It made 


the breath come hard and fast and the 
muscles ache. 

We went perhaps a mile, and then Jake 
said | might wait where I was until he had 
done a little investigating. I was glad 
enough to stop, and I stood still and looked 
around, The vast waste of marsh would 
have seemed utterly deserted had I not 
now and then heard the lonely cries of 
waterfowl. Jake had disappeared from 
sight, but I occasionally saw the long cane- 
pole he carried reaching up above the 
marsh growths. When that, too, was gone 
from view I was a little uneasy in the 
forsaken and unfamiliar void, and | ques- 
tioned whether, left to my own resources, | 
could find my way back by that devious 
and scarcely distinguishable path through 
the barbaric swamps. By and by | saw 
smoke curling up from the marsh grass. 
Jake had set it on fire to clear a path and 
make walking and seeing easier. I hoped 
the fire would not burn in my direction, for 
if it forged ahead with any rapidity I could 
not have got away from it. Anything 
more than a snail's pace was impossible in 
such sticky mire and resisting stubble. 
But I need not have feared. So little of the 
marsh growths was dry enough for the flames 
to lick up that the fire made slight headway. 

Finally | heard a distant shout. Jake 
had got on the trail of an alligator and | 
plodded in his direction. The soil became 
more watery and I sank half-leg deep. 
Several times | had to call to Jake before 
I came in sight of him, to make sure of his 
whereabouts. He was standing on the 
borders of a narrow channel of brown water 
that he spoke of as an “alligator slue,”’ 
and which the alligator used as a highway 
when in search of food. The creature had 
a hole just aside from the slue, and Jake 
ran his pole into the muddy cavity half its 
length to let the inmate know that some- 
thing was going on. Then he bent over, 
and, holding his nose between his thumb 
and finger, grunted with a peculiar gutteral 
in imitation of the voice of an old alligator. 
He watched the water intently, repeating 
the grunting at intervals. There was a 
slight movement at the surface, and he 
made a sudden grab and out came a little 
alligator a foot long. He grunted again 
and secured another little fellow and pretty 
soon a third. Then the ground quivered 
faintly and the long pole trembled. 
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“That’s the big one—the mother,” 
whispered Jake, and resumed his vocal 
gymnastics. 

In a few moments there was just the 
least ruffling of the water, and before | 
could discern the cause, Jake had plunged 
in both hands and was pulling forth a seven- 
foot monster firmly gripped by the jaws. 
As soon as it was well out of the hole he 
jumped on its back and took a cord out of 
his pocket and tied its mouth fast shut. 
Then he fastened its legs over its back and 
had the beast at his mercy. He had put 
the little alligators in a sack and this he 
fastened around himself, and, after hoist- 
ing the big alligator to his shoulder, stag- 
gered away through the mire and shallow 
pools and slues toward the comparatively 
firm ground of the swamp. 

My shoes were full of muddy water that 
churned about at every step, my feet were 
chafed and blistered by the coarse, heavy 
shoes and I was so weary I could hardly 
drag myself along, but I was cheered by 
the thought that Jake’s camp was near. 
It was in a pretty spot on the borders of a 
bayou that was alive with fish constantly 
making little leaps above the surface. Here 
stood a hut built of rough boards, and here 
Jake and Mr. Dakin lived most of the time 
in winter, hunting and trapping. The hut 
had a doorway, but no door, and when it 
was cold a big fire was kept burning out in 
front. There was not much within save a 
rough bedstead spread with moss, and a 
pen in the corner where the trappers im- 
prisoned their captured alligators. 

“We got a right smart of game hyar last 
winter,” said Jake; “coon, mink, otters, 
wildcats and all sorts of varmints.”’ 

After loafing about for a half hour and 
eating a lunch we had brought, we started 
on the long tramp homeward. For four 
or five miles we kept steadily on, and then 
Jake put down his load, remarking, “! 
reckon I’ve packed that alligator farenough. 
He'll weigh nigh a hundred pounds and 
he’s gin me a load, I tell you. I’ll come up 
hyar and get him to-morrow.” 

So he crowded him into the sack and tied 
him securely to a small tree, and wrapped 
the little alligators up in his handkerchief 
to carry along. Before we started he 
pulled off his rubber boots. ‘*My feet are 
on fire,’’ he said. “‘Hit’s jus’ a-smokin’ in 
thar;”’ and he heaved the boots over into the 
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brush where the alligator was and walked 
the rest of the way in his stocking-feet. 

We arrived at Dakin’s, stiff and lame, 
and sat down on his gallery to revive. 
Dakin soon came in from the field where 
he had been planting corn and began spit- 
ting through the hole in the gallery floor 
and asking what luck we had had. After 
we finished relating our adventures, Jake, 
who had been watching the approach of a 
boy on the broken causeway that spanned 
the bayou, said, “‘Hyar comes Rob toting 
a snappin’ turtle. That boy’ll waste a 
whole day to ketch one o’ them when he 
had ought to be workin’.”’ , 

Rob came in at the gate and eying Jake, 
remarked, “Look like you half dead.” 

“Half dead!” exclaimed Jake. ‘I could 
jump up and lick ten such as you this 
minute.” 

Rob unloosed the big horny turtle on the 
gallery and amused himself by poking it 
with a stick, at which it would snap its 
jaws with savage courage. Presently a 
colored woman came to the house on some 
errand and stopped to observe the turtle 
rear and bite. Mr. Dakin suggested that 
she probably needed fresh meat at her 
house, and after some dickering, she bought 
the turtle. To enable her to carry it, Rob 
let it close its jaws on a cord, which he 
passed around under the rim of the shell 
and knotted near the tail. It was now 
well muzzled and the woman went off withit. 

The people on the swamplands plainly 
lived close to nature, but it was a closeness 
that was half barbaric. Their dwellings 
were primitively rough, their farming and 
gardening of the crudest sort, their dis- 
comforts many, their pleasures few. They 
looked to the forest and waters to support 
them and to supply much of their daily 
food. Hunting, trapping and fishing were 
their chief interests, and they were always 
on the watch to waylay the wild denizens 
of the boggy jungles. To me, as an on- 
looker, all this was quite’ fascinating, yet, 
sharing the life even for a short period, had 
serious drawbacks. The mosquitoes had 
blotched my hands and face with poisoned 
swellings, the numerous red-bugs and wood- 
ticks I had encountered had left their 
marks, and it was many days before my 
blistered feet healed. I could not help 
feeling that I had hitherto never half real- 
ized the comforts of civilization. 
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ON THE WIDE MARSHES OF MANITOBA 


By EDWYN SANDYS 


DRAWING BY LYNN BOGUE HUNT 


ing in Manitoba means, the sports- 

man must travel to the Northern 
Province and go into camp beside one or 
other of the several important bodies of 
water. Chief ot these are lakes Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Whitewater, Dauphin, Winni- 
pegosis and Shoal, and it matters little 
which one may be selected, as each is quite 
good enough to fairly startle the average 
wildfowler, come he whence he may. It is 
doubtful if any others are of equal extent 
in the entire sporting world or can to-day 
ofer better or greater variety of sport. 

It has been my good fortune at one 
time and another to test these wonderful 
shootings, and, suffice it to say, their pos- 
sibilities far exceeded the wildest antici- 
pations. While being more of an upland 
game shooter than a wildfowler, I have by 
no means entirely neglected the webfooted 
gentry—indeed it has been my privilege 
to shoot over the best of the marshes of 
the Great Lakes and the Atlantic coast. It 
is true that some years ago the cream of 
the shootings on lakes St. Clair and Erie 
was astonishingly rich, but even at their 
best these storied marshes could not rival 
the vast lone areas about the big Northern 
lakes. 

The man who has been North readily 
understands why this is so. Upon the 
nearer waters a spell of favorable weather 
means one continuous fusillade from sun- 
rise till sunset. It means lying out all 
night to hold the best blinds, or else im- 
promptu paddling-matches with unknown 
rivals at grey dawn. It means a dozen 
guns well placed and as many more com- 
pelled to shift as best they can, while from 
the beginning of the flight to its end there 
seems to be war and rumors thereof along 
miles of shore. In the North there is 
naught of this. At the height of the sea- 
son there might be half a dozen guns to 
fifty miles of marsh, and instead of swear- 
ing at some troublesome neighbor, one is 
more apt to wish for that sort of chap here 
and there to keep the countless fowl on 


6 rightly understand what wildfowl- 


the move. For day after day you can 
paddle a mile or so from camp, place the 
decoys, drive the canoe into the reeds and 
for hours at a stretch hear nothing of 
humankind except the low, persistent 
coughing of your comrade’s well-warmed 
hammerless, 

What you will hear, and that practically 
unceasingly, is the boom, whistle, hiss and 
hum of myriad wings forever chording with 
the purl of ripples and the drone of slanting 
reeds. Those vast spaces a-bristle with 
reedy pipes have a song peculiarly their 
own, and he whowould hear its magic must 
crouch with a “Silent Smoky Savage’’ in a 
reed-tethered canoe when old Keewaydin 
is softly practising. 

The reasons why the Northern shooting 
is so attractive are easily found. In the 
first place, it offers what may be termed 
the first crack at the enormous feathered 
output of the huge duck-factory located 
nearer the Arctic. Secondly, the weather 
conditions usually are delightful; the ducks 
move more or less anyhow, which means 
that one doesn’t have to play the role of 
“Shudderin’ beggar’’ during a howling gale 
in order to get good sport. Thirdly, the 
reeds to the very edge of every channel and 
pond are so dense and tall that once the 
canoe is forced into them and tied, she is 
as steady as a floor, which means that you 
can stand erect as much as you please and 
do things to all desirable fowl as your 
fancy may direct. 

But favorable though the conditions be, 
it must not be imagined that the shooting 
is too easy, or in any way suggestive of 
mere slaughter. The fowl up North have 
a trick of flying precisely as they do here- 
abouts, i.e., most of the time in a devil of a 
hurry and—from big canvasback down to 
buzzing teal—they insist upon the gun’s be- 
ing smartly handled and held upon exactly 
the right spot. Granted that a man going so 
far for sport is above letting fowl pitch and 
shooting them in the water, and he will 
use nearly as much skill as he would at 
Long Point, St. Clair Flats, or others of our 
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well-known grounds, the sole difference in 
the shooting being an average shorter 
range in the North. Upon the older 
grounds, not seldom one has to take 
chances at almost the extreme range of his 
gun, which means tremendous allowance 
and extremely doubtful result. In the 
North, there are so many fair chances that 
very long shots are seldom attempted, 
except in the case of fowl passing directly 
overhead, or rising from open water. And 
this forbearance is wise because it means 
fewer wounded fowl, and less tedious, often 
useless, searching for those dropped hap- 
hazard and afar off in the densest of cover. 
The experience of a few days teaches a 
novice that useful lesson—allowing long- 
range chances and fowl which cannot be 
dropped into, or quite near the open water, 
to pass—probably to wheel and come hum- 
ming back in a better line. 

The most prized of all the Northern 
ducks is the canvasback, the mallard rank- 
ing second, then redhead, bluebill, gadwall, 
pintail, widgeon, green-winged, bluewinged, 
and cinnamon teal, shoveller, buffle-head, 
etc. The black, or dusky duck, of course, 
is a fine fowl anywhere, but I saw nothing 
of him in the North, if his regular trips 
extend so far. Nor am | quite certain that 
the canvasback is all he is claimed to be up 
North. We killed a number of grand 
specimens, big and heavy as the best of 
Southern-killed fowl, but somehow the 
ones | partook of did not seem to be as 
delicately flavored as some introduced to, 
or into, me at “Del’s.” It—it (I’m-far 
enough from Winnipeg not to care a darn) 
may have been the—the—cooking, but 
whether it was a lack of } alisneria spiralis, 
or too much Ballysmearta borealis, |’m not 
prepared to say. The impression remains 
that to my notion the Northern fowl, while 
undeniably good, are inferior to their fel- 
lows taken after, say, a month on the 
Southern grounds. 

But it must not be imagined that the 
ducks directly referred to constitute all, 
or more than one-half, of Northern wild- 
fowl. There are geese—ye gods! such 
hosts of geese, and swans not a few. 
Among the prominent species are the 
trumpeter and the whistling swans, the 
Canada goose, Ross’ goose, snow goose, 
lesser snow goose, white-fronted goose, 
and Hutchins’ goose. These at many points 


afford such shooting as Eastern sportsmen 
dream of; but the ducks will suffice for 
present needs. A glance at a recent experi- 
cnce may serve as an illustration of the sort 
of fun one may enjoy about Lake Manitoba, 

Fortunate is the man, if he be a genuine 
sportsman, who falls into the comprehen- 
sive clutches of “Big Tom” and Co., the 
“Co.” being old ““Swoop-’cem-up” and the 
“Esquimaux’’—I think that’s plural, and 
if so, so much the better, for he’s good 
enough for at least two. Anyway these 
parties roped, threw and tied me in seven- 
teen seconds or so, and dragged me to a 
station in Winnipeg where they had a lot 
of rubbish in guncases, boxes and gunny- 
sacks. They are rude, husky rascals, 
these lords of the North, so when they 
ordered me aboard the train, I said nothing 
and went, wherein I was extremely wise. 

A short run from Winnipeg brought us 
to a small way-station, where wagons were 
to meet us for the long drive to the shanty 
on the shore of the big bay at the southern 
end of Lake Manitoba. In due time we 
were hitting the trail bay-ward and enjoy- 
ing to the full what in New York would 
have been termed a typical Indian Sum- 
mer’s day. The two wagons easily carried 
the outfit for a week’s stay, and we jogged 
along over an excellent trail till the great 
grassy opens were left behind and we 
entered a region of close-growing poplar. 
Here the fun began, for the ruffed grouse 
loves such a trail, and again and again 
brown beauties were seen ahead, in time 
for someone to jump out and try to stop 
a swift fellow before he could cover the 
few yards between the trail and the close- 
ranked poplars. Needless to say, the few 
birds bagged in this way were fairly earned, 
for no man has a license to feel sure of more 
than half his birds under the conditions. 
In time the brush was left behind, and far 
away across the rolling grass we could see 
the lone shanty and beyond it the flash of 
open water. A couple of chances at 
chicken and duck varied the monotony, 
and at last the final halt. 

The shanty was a very comfortable affair 
with bunks, cookstove and outfit. Under 
shelter were three cedar canoes and a big 
punt, each craft having its own set of 
decoys. Our camp cook had everything 
in readiness. He had been notified of our 
coming, and on his way out he had passed 
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through the nearest “‘Breed” settlement 
and instructed the punters to be on hand 
at grey dawn. These Breed punters are 
ideal workers in the big marshes. I have 
been out with the famous French punt- 
ers of Lake St. Clair, but even those won- 
derful paddlers and markers cannot rival 
the brown, shock-headed stalwarts of the 
North. Both are masters of the canoe, 
both are loyal, good-tempered and inde- 
fatigable workers, but the wild black eye 
is the truer and the Indian method the 
craftier and deadlier. The actual difference 
is not so great, but what there is favors the 
swart, statuesque, silent man of the great 
grasslands. 

[he Breed is no sportsman. He hunts 
of necessity, and to him cartridges are 
costly and punting through weeds laborious. 
When he does face the marsh on his own 
account, his chief idea is to get all the fowl 
he needs with the fewest shots and the least 
labor. He knows every rod of the marsh 
for miles around, and he has a way of 
silently stealing along a channel to the 
reeds walling some pond, which bodes no 
good to the hosts of drowsy fowl sure to 
be massed on the open expanse. In all 
sporting craft there is, perhaps, no more 
difficult task than the slow, silent forcing 
of a canoe through dense cover within a 
few yards of the sensitive ears of a great 
assemblage of ducks. Yet the Breed can 
do it to perfection. Never in a hurry, he 
steals inch by inch, as silent as the shadow 
of a drifting cloud, till through the thinning 
cover his wild eyes can distinguish the open 
water half-covered with floating fowl. 
Then follows a deliberate pot-shot aimed 
at the densest mass of ducks, and perhaps 
a dozen unfortunates are presently gath- 
ered. The Breed knows that many of the 
fowl will in time return, but he does not 
bother about hiding and waiting for them. 
Instead, he sneaks away to another pond 
and repeats the deadly work. The value 
of such a guide may readily be imagined. 

Before sunrise we were afloat, and in 
very few minutes the four crafts were 
widely separated. My punter, Batteese, 


was a tall, wiry young fellow, with a deep 
umber complexion and an eye that glittered 
like a black diamond. Within five min- 
ites | had learned that a rare good man 
was kneeling behind me and plying that 
silent paddle. 


It was indeed an ideal 
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haunt of wildfowl. Outside, amid long 
leagues of silence, lay the great lake, its 
lazy waves sliding in white suds up easy 
slopes of sand, prime feeding ground for 
myriads of shore-birds. The bay breaks 
the southerly shore and forms a vast pocket, 
thick with tall reeds which are divided 
from the short, brown prairie-grass by a 
broad strip of the blackest of yielding ooze, 
beloved of the Wilson snipe. 

The reeds are a marvel of luxuriance. 
Standing erect in the canoe | could peer 
across what looked like leagues of lone- 
someness, the brown monotony only 
broken by the winding streaks of channels 
and the flash of half-revealed ponds. Only 
the knowledge that the desolate-looking 
cover really hid thousands of fowl staved 
off an attack of the dismals, for at the 
first glance it did seem that Batteese and 
I were the only living things within a ra- 
dius of fifty miles. 

“‘Can-vas-back,” presently grunted the 
Dusky One, and | saw five big ducks mov- 
ing toward mid-channel, some sixty yards 
ahead. There was no mistaking the stiffly 
straight necks and wooden-looking heads, 
but somewhat to my astonishment the 
“Cans’’ acted as though they intended to 
allow a much closer approach. In a few 


* seconds I knew the ball was to be opened 


with the famous fliers, and as the range 
neared forty yards | didn’t care how high 
they sprang now nor fast they flew. With 
a sudden leap and a roar of wings they were 
off straight away, but almost immediately 
two of them changed their minds and hit 
the water plop—plop, in the manner of 
clean-killed fowl. It was an easy chance, 
and it was not the very ordinary ‘‘double,’’ 
but the way in which the little gun fairly 
foided ’*em up that most delighted me. 
“Big Tom” had loaned me that gun, and 
had thrown out a hint that the superbly- 
finished, high-priced beauty was the queen 
of all the North. Those two shots gave a 
line on the close-patterned, hard-hitting 
lady’s capabilities, and from that moment 
I was that lucky chap who has absolute 
confidence in both arm and shells. Under 
such conditions a man who can shoot at 
all is bound to do his prettiest. To be 
candid, I rather astonished myself and 
partially paralyzed Batteese before that 
glorious day.ended. I hadn’t enjoyed 
anything of the sort for so long that I was 
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keen as a spring, and as that blessed gun 
proved its quality, I temporarily forgot 
even mine ancient heritage, the painted 
uplands aflame with gaudy foliage and 
thrilling to purring wings. In fact, for 
that day and a few more, I was what I had 
not been in years—a dyed-in-the-wool 
duck-shooter and one forgetter about 
everything bearing upon range, action, 
style and those other modes which prevail 
where the footing is good and the action 
snappy. 

“Put decoys dur,” rumbled Batteese at 
length, as he indicated a mass of reeds 
which slightly projected from the general 
line fringing a broad channel. In a few 
moments the dozen lures were well placed 
and the canoe forced stern foremost into 
the dense cover. Very soon Batteese had 
made her fast by meansof wisps of tough 
reeds at either side, and thus bound she 
was as steady as a floor. As he finished, 
there sounded the dull ‘‘rump-rump”’ of 
distant guns in three directions. ‘“‘Bess— 
stan—up—dook—come—now,” he rum- 
bled as he settled down in the stern. As I 
stood, the cover was shoulder high and the 
scene was full of interest. Directly in 
front, the open water and nodding decoys; 
forty yards away another wall of reeds, and 
beyond, a brown, quivering level of foliage 
which seemed to extend to the horizon. 
Above the brown, here, there and almost 
everywhere streamed long lines, clumps 
and pairs of fowl, and every now and then 
a flock would waver and scatter while one, 
two, or more small objects would fall from 
view. Seconds later a muffled rump- 
rump would float over the whispering 
reeds, quickly followed by a repetition of 
the same deadly song. 

“Blue—bill,” grunted Batteese, and 
with a hollow humming, the first visitor 
“cut down” in the beautiful action of that 
duck stooping from a height to decoys. 
When he hit the water he was morbidly 
dead and soon he had good company. The 
fowl were moving in earnest now, and the 
action quickened to electric speed. Now 
it was a storming party of chunky blue- 
bill, then a rush of redheads; then, with 
characteristic hollow roar, a dozen swift 
canvasbacks; then the measured winnow- 
ing of a pair of mallard, the steamy hiss of 
the teal’s bullet flight; the sounding hum 
of shovelers, and through it all the silent, 
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black and white flickering of pretty little 
buffleheads and trim mergansers. Not for 
long years had I seen the like. It recalled 
the now cold cream of the brave days of 
old, and I skimmed that cream as eagerly 
as a hungry schoolboy in an unwatched 
spring-house. It was glorious! 

“More shell?” grunted the grinning 
Batteese. The wild heart loves killing, 
and he broke the second box with a holy, 
chastened joy. I was shooting as though 
possessed of a devil, or something, and hot 
blood doesn’t always heed what wild folk 
say. ‘‘More shell?” he said again, in what 
felt like fifteen minutes, and again I took 
the opened box and belted away for dear 
life. ‘‘More shell?”—It seemed about 
five minutes since he had last gurgled! | 
stopped. The red seemed to fade out of 
the landscape and once again a golden 
light glorified rocking reeds and wimpling 
water. 

“Murder!” I gasped. ““How many box 
dat you open, Batteese?”’ 

“Dis make fo’,”” he chuckled compla- 
cently. 

“The devil! Why, how many ducks 
down?” 

“‘Fifty-fo’,”’ he sweetly replied, and at 
the moment I chanced to take the gun by 
the muzzle, which proved most amazingly 
hot. 

I glanced at the watch and remarked, 
“We'll eat, then gather and get out of 
here.”” He looked at me in a curious sort 
of way, but -without a word of comment 
dug up the grub and as silently devoured 
his share. Then he cast free the canoe, 
paddled forth, and gave me such an exhi- 
bition of gathering fowl as I never have seen 
equaled. He knew exactly where every 
duck was, and to my amazement he boated 
fifty-three and showed one cripple which 
escaped. He took me home by the short- 
est route, or what he said was that, but 
the trip necessitated a few more shots at 
certain ponds. At the shanty he sulked 
till evening brought the others home. 
Then again his wonderful eyes sparkled 
and his white teeth flashed, for, after all, 
his foolish, if not actually crazy, white 
man was not “‘low boat.” - 

And to brother Alfred did Batteese 
confide—‘Heem one funny man, dat-big 
fel-low. He shoot all right, but he too d— 
scare to kill dem much,” 
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BUSINESS MAN WALK FIVE 





THOUSAND MILES A YEAR? 


By W. ALFORD GREEN 


N the 1st of January, 1903, I con- 
() ceived the idea of walking 5,000 
miles before the expiration of the 
year. The object was not to achieve any 
unusual feat, nor to accomplish any con- 
spicuous performance. The underlying mo- 
tive was, rather, toensure a plan by which 
regular and systematic exercise could be 
obtained. I had formerly participated in 
various branches of athletics, but after 
all forms of physical recreation had been 
virtually suspended for several years, the 
inevitable increasing weight and incipient 
symptoms of flabbiness seemed to call for 
an effort in the direction of some kind of 
out-door exercise to be persistently in- 
dulged in, and hence it was that I resolved 
to attempt to walk 5,000 miles within the 
year. 

To travel this distance it was necessary 
to cover an average of thirteen and seven- 
tenths (to avoid fractions we might call it 
fourteen) miles a day. Now, fourteen 
miles for a day’s walk is well within the 
compass of the ordinary man. But an 
occasional walk of this length is one thing, 
the sustained effort, day after day through- 
out the year, is another. 

Before going further, let me anticipate 
the answer to the question placed at the 
head of this article by saying that at the 
end of the year | had completed a distance 
on foot of 5,205 miles, or a daily average 
of fourteen and one-quarter miles. The 
stipulated 5,000 miles were finished on 
the 16th of December, but an additional 
200 miles were covered in order that each 
of the fifty-two weeks of the year might 
claim an average distance traversed of 100 
miles. 

The three essentials necessary for the 
successful performance of such an under- 
taking are time, inclination, and good 
health. 

With regard to the first essential, it goes 
without saying that unless one has the 
time at one’s disposal, the project is im- 
possible of execution. I found that | 


walked at the rate of three and a half 


miles an hour, which meant for the ful- 
fillment of my task the consumption of 
1,428 hours, or the equivalent of fifty-nine 
and a half days of twenty-four hours each, 
or, practically, one-sixth of the entire 
year. In other words, it meant the em- 
ployment of four hours each day. Not 
everyone has the time to devote to such a 
pursuit. 

The next requisite is inclination, or 
(perhaps a stronger word should be used) 
determination. I set out upon my enter- 
prise with the knowledge that it was in- 
cumbent upon me to maintain a daily 
average of fourteen miles, and I made it 
a rule, when practicable, of keeping above 
the average, so as to have something in 
hand to meet the emergencies which were 
almost certain to arise. That they did 
arise was shown by the fact that for fifteen 
days in the year, owing to sickness, lame- 
ness and railway traveling, no walking 
whatever could be indulged in. The 
inability to utilize these fifteen days was 
equal to a loss of over 200 miles. It will 
therefore be seen that, under the circum- 
stances named, it was imperative on many 
occasions to exceed the distance of four- 
teen miles a day, in order to preserve the 
average. Thus, my diary shows that on 
sixty-seven days a distance of twenty miles 
or over was walked; on forty-eight days 
twenty-one miles or over; on thirty-three 
days twenty-two miles or over; on twenty- 
three days twenty-three miles or over; on 
sixteen days twenty-four miles or over; 
on eleven days twenty-five miles or over; 
on eight days twenty-six miles or over; 
on six days thirty miles or over; on two 
days thirty-one miles or over; and on one 
day thirty-four miles. Of course, the 
circumstances of each day varied. When 
the temperature was in the eighties and 
nineties in the summer, and in the neigh- 
borhood of zero in the winter, and when 
the prevailing atmospheric conditions 
were those of wind, rain, mud, snow and 
slush, none but an enthusiast would want 
to walk fourteen miles a day. Hence it 
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was obligatory when the days were pleas- 
ant, and the conditions were agreeable, to 
travel distances of twenty miles and up- 
ward, in order that the daily average 
might be maintained. It may be stated 
here that the longest distance traversed 
in one day was thirty-four miles; in two 
consecutive days sixty miles; in three con- 
secutive days seventy-eight miles; and in 
one week of seven consecutive days 164 
miles. The best monthly record was made 
in October, when the distance covered 
was 564 miles, or a daily average of nearly 
eighteen and one-quarter miles. 

The final requisite is good health. An 
illness of lengthy duration would effect- 
ually prevent the accomplishment of the 
scheme; and a person experiencing in- 
different or only moderately good health 
could scarcely expect to be successful in 
the attempt, for it is absolutely necessary 
that steady walking be persevered in day 
after day throughout the year—although 
the elements be unfavorable—if the design 
is to be carried through. And when the 
elements are unfavorable, the man of in- 
different or moderate health has not the 
inclination to walk, and if he has not the 
inclination, he either abstains from walk- 
ing or, if it be necessary for him to travel, 
he rides as an alternative. Either method 
in the long run is fatal to the consumma- 
tion of the self-appointed task. 

How then, is the question ‘Can a busi- 
ness man walk 5,000 miles a year” to be 
answered? Provided the business man 
possesses the three requisites of time, in- 
clination, and good health, the answer is 
in the affirmative. Should he fail to 
possess these qualifications, or, indeed, 
any one of them, the answer is in the 
negative. Of course, there are many men, 
such as mail carriers, policemen, mes- 
sengers, and others, who, in the perform- 
ance of their duties, walk more then 5,000 
miles per annum; but this article refers 
only to the business man, and his ability 
to walk 5,000 miles a year, in addition to, 
and outside of, the performance of his 
customary vocation. 

Those who live in the country or in small 
towns possess a decided advantage over 
those who dwell in large cities in this 
matter of pedestrian exercise. The former 
have opportunities of selecting diverse 
routes, of enjoying the fresh air, of being 
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in touch with nature, and of witnessing 
nature’s moods, colors, and changes in the 
different seasons of the year. City dwell- 
ers, on the other hand are compelled to use 
the routes best adapted for walking, and 
as these are necessarily limited, the result- 
ant monotony is not conducive to thorough 
enjoyment of the exercise. In all large 
cities, however, abundant transportation 
conveniences exist by which the pedestrian 
can be transferred to the outskirts of his 
town, though the drawback in this method 
consists in the consumption of time, which 
can ill be spared for the purpose. 

At the beginning of my walk my weight 
was 192 pounds in street clothes, while at 
the end of it my weight was 178 pounds. 
This loss of fourteen pounds was in every 
way acceptable. The avoirdupois lost 
was only redundant weight, and | felt, as 
a result, more active, stronger, and harder. 
In the matter of health, I felt decidedly 
better than I had done for several years. 

It would not be out of place here to 
repeat the assertion, so often and so truly 
made, that Americans, as a rule, are not 
addicted to much walking. The reason, 
to a large extent, may be found in the fact 
that transportation facilities, by means of 
steam, elevated, and surface railroads, are 
so plentiful, that the temptation to ride 
cannot be resisted. There is the addi- 
tional reason that the American citizen 
must perforce do everything in a hurry, 
and, in keeping with this idea, the business 
man rides to and from his employment— 
where in many cases he might walk with 
benefit to himself in every way—on the 
same principle that he takes his luncheon 
at the rush counter. The feverish haste 
in eating meals, coupled with the disin- 
clination to take even moderate walking 
exercise, is undoubtedly the cause of the 
dyspepsia which generally afflicts the 
American people, and which produces the 
pasty complexion seen almost universally 
in the youth of to-day. How unfavorably 
these complexions compare with the rosy 
cheeks of the young men and women of 
England, who have yet to learn the dire 
results of rapid-fire eating, and who have 
not yet given up the walking habit! 

I reside in a large city, two miles away 
from my office. I invariably walk to the 
office in the morning, and walk home 
again in the afternoon, regardless of the 
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The Return of Dutch Fritz 


weather conditions, and thus cover four 
miles in the day. At the noon hour | 
walk another two miles, and so six miles 
a day are accounted for. Thus, there re- 
mains only a daily average walk of eight 
miles for recreation and relaxation. It 
will be seen, therefore, when looked at in 
this way, that the effort one is required to 
put forth is not a prodigious one. And 
yet, each morning and evening, | see scores 
of young men—not half my age—riding 
from their homes to their places of busi- 
ness, and vice versa, when the one from 
the other is measured by a distance of 
only a fraction of a mile. These young 
men probably do not walk each day a 
distance exceeding two or three miles. If 
indications such as these mean anything, 
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they mean in course of time the sapping 
of the virility of the nation. However, 
the habits of each generation change, and 
we will hope that the habits of the young 
men of to-day in this respect are not here 
to stay, but that they are destined to 
vanish before a more just appreciation of 
the value of walking as an aid ta good 
health and long life. 

It will probably occur to someone to 
ask how | was enabled to keep a true 
record of the distance I traversed. In 
answer I| will say that I carried a pe- 
dometer regulated to my own length of 
step, and | was satisfied as to its ac- 
curacy. I frequently tested it over meas- 
ured distances, and found it uniformly 
correct. 
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DUTCH FRITZ 


By ROBERT DUNN 


HE city fathers of Tyono were dis- 
posed carelessly on the stoop of the 
“hotel.’”’ They felt seedy and bored. 
The steam-whaler Polaris was dropping 
down the snowy bay, and the delirium of 
getting from the States the first eggs, 
whiskey, and newspapers of 1900 was al- 
ready stale. Having settled the Chinese 
War and the Paris Exposition with a few 
platitudes of the pick-ax, the fathers were 
discussing the coming Fourth o’ July gun- 
raffle in Nell’s saloon, and reports from 
over the glacier, brought by Siwash Billum, 
that Indians in the interior were starving 
to death by the dozen. 

Three thousand men with gold fever, 
imagining a boulevard led to Klondike 
from Tyono, had been dumped on its mud 
flats two years before, to find that no 
human being had ever crossed the high 
\lps overhead. Half saw the glacier 


pouring from them—the one “avenue” . 


inland—and fled; half tackled the ice, 
which swallowed some in snow slides, let 
many through ice bridges, and froze more 
on sledges in its 40-mile rise to 5,000 feet 
ibove the sea, where Nature wages, year 


in and out, the worst blizzard battles on 
her earth. A few reached the interior, to 
die of scurvy or starve; more crawled back 
to the sea, desperate, penniless. An army 
captain, landing at Tyono the next spring, 
reported that of the thousand men camped 
there, 700 were insane. They babbled of a 
gray female creature, a “glacier demon,” 
that tried to lure them down crevasses. 

Thus Tyono, like most cities with an 
appalling past, was now very, very dead. 
The pioneers and imbeciles of a stampede 
having fled—the heroes to win the sub- 
arctic world, the unfit to Seattle—there 
remained in town a little band, too wise 
to rustle with gold pans in mountains, too 
strong to die of drink or cold. They lived 
on odd jobs about the new army bar- 
racks, and on the faith that Tyono, the 
only spot in 400 miles of coast not ice- 
covered or on end, must some day be the 
’Frisco of the North. Real Alaskans were 
they, men with good hearts but a better 
eye for humor, and the best known thirst 
for “‘houch’’—the land’s substitute for rye 
—which you make from mouldy flour and 
sheep-dip plug. 
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Jack Marks, who at twenty had left 
his father’s law desk (he that was Senator 
from Idaho), and the Hailey bar-room in 
a moment of remorse, pointed to a chunky 
figure laboring in the torrent bed, called 
Glacier Street, from the direction of Siwash 
Billum’s camp. 

“Suffering Judas! Who is he?” cried 
Jack; and the crowd raised itself on el- 
bows. 

“Fritz’’—‘‘ Dutch Fritz” — “ Count 
Fritz,” “The old geezer,” came the voices; 
and having wondered, with chagrin, why 
they had missed his landing from the 
Polaris, they asked in turn: 

“But what the ——’s he doing back in 
town again?” 

“First thing, you see, Fritz has been 
hearing from Billum, of how Stickwan 
and his daughter Nannasnitnaw is starvin’ 
acrost the glaysher,” drawled old Silas, 
who. white-haired and eighty, never having 
left Tyono, had nursed the insane of ’99 as 
they came from the ice, and since had been 
“touched” on hygiene. “He never was 
to home unless sitting on ice or feeding 
Siwashes. Staked claims on the summit 
snows, I hear.” 

“Ought to seen him in ’98,” observed 
Charles Amy, born in New Hampshire, 
and ‘broke’ in Wyoming with gold pan 
and back-pack since the seventies. ‘He 
quit us like we was Chineymen, there on 
Jackass flat over the ice, and camped with 
the old chief and thet Nannasnitnaw, and 
helped ’em fry oil outer salmon guts; and 
by gum, I believe he ate their tsosch and 
moose grease. Say”—and Amy’s crinkled 
face, a boy’s face for all that—relaxed. 

“Say—wonder if he knows we know 
about this count business,” he added, 
soberly. 

“Let on we don’t,” said Silas. ‘Let 
on we ain’t a bit surprised to see him. 
Horse him quiet.” 

In ’98, Dutch Fritz had been the funny 
man in the tragedy of Tyono. He had 
had no partners, no friends; on the beach, 
on the ice, he had shifted for himself, 
borrowing no grub, loaning none, asking 
no help, giving none, as he lifted his flour 
sacks with block and tackle up the glacier 
benches. But he never froze, never was 
lost down crevasses, never saw ice demons. 
He had sold tea on the summit at 50 cents 
a cup, and cottonwood twigs, fetched 
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from Tyono in a day, at $1 each. So the 
crowd called him “nutty,” “no good,” 
and granted him “crazy man’s luck.” 
After working his way to Seattle in ’g99, a 
story got afloat at Tyono that Fritz was 
the younger son of a royal German prince, 
whose family income being too small to 
keep the title in repair, the estates had 
been confiscated by the Kaiser, according 
to a just Teutonic law, to swell what is 
called the “Guelph Fund.” Though this 
was true, Tyono did not believe it; but 
had it, the dark, fat cheeks and puffy eyes 
of Fritz as he neared the hotel, would 
have been only the better mark for the 
real Alaskan with a hang-over. 

Fritz was walking very fast; his yellow 
mackinaw coat doubled his breadth; his 
marmot fur hat, his two pairs of German 
socks and the pilot biscuit in his hands, 
completed the comic sketch. He glanced 
from man to man like a frightened tame 
bear, and paused. 

“Back lookin’ for yer crowns and scep- 
ters?”’ began old Silas carelessly. 

“Back for a countess from the Siwashes, 
ain't your” said Marks. “You always 
was bound to be squaw-man, Fritz.” 

“Vell, I doan’ know,” stammered 
Fritz, “‘I seen Siwashes vould make better 
countesses from some Yankee vimmen.” 

The crowd sat upright. Fritz had never 
answered quite like that before. 

“You hear about me, hey?” he asked; 
“T haf alvays vondered how soon she 
vould be. But royalty—she is a bum 
beesness.”” 

The crowd laughed. But since the 
“josh” about royalty wasn’t going to 
work, they started on another tack. 

“Stewin’ tea on the glaysher this year?” 
—from Silas. 

“IT am to my cache go, I left in ’98 across 
the sommit,”’ answered Fritz. 

“You ain’t got no grub there and you 
know it,” said Amy, quickly glancing at 
the biscuit. ‘Don’t you lie to us, hear.” 

“Men come down off the glaysher this 
spring,” said Silas looking to Amy, as for 
confirmation, “‘says the starvin’ Siwashes 
has robbed all our ’98 caches. You heard 
about Stickwan and his daughter dyin’ ?”’ 

“You hear dat too?” asked Fritz excit- 
edly, looking from one to another, his 
sallow eyes flashing. 

“What’s that dirty paper you got in 
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yer pocket?” said Amy, pointing to the 
mackinaw. 

“None of you beesness,” snapped Fritz, 
stuffing it out of sight; and he made a 
break for the door. 

“Hold a holt there,’ said a dozen voices, 
and hands reached out for his woolly socks 
and stopped him. Marks observed to his 
neighbor, “‘ You're on, ain’t you?” There 
was another pause. 

“Now I tell you that Nanny-goat-sit-on- 
her wasn’t so bad for a Siwash, neither,” 
said Amy, as a wink was passed around. 
“‘She wouldn’t look so bum if you could 
play a hose on her first. Too bad she’s 
dead.” 

“| tell you she ain’ dead,’’ blazed out 
Fritz. 

“Lots of them klootches could make 
good with a white man,”’ continued Amy, 
calmly unheeding among the chuckles, 
“if they’d learn it sort of sickens us to see 
so much dirt on the outside. And mix 
bannocks in a tin spittoon, the way I’ve 
seen.” 

“See his eyes flash. Look out, he’s 
mad,” said a voice. 

“I say, | hear you fetched it up neat 
with that dossy Klootch*-Nannasnitnaw, ” 
put in Launcelot Biggs, young English 
derelict; ‘‘taught her to read and write, 
eh? and more, too. Going to scatter bis- 
cuit crumbs on her grave, old sausage?” 

“Shut up—Biggs—you!” interrupted 
Marks, who saw they had gone too far. 
3ut he was too late, for Fritz, like a glacier 
bear at bay, turned, and shouted, ‘‘Say 
von vord more, an’ | smash you Mr. Beeg.” 

At first the crowd laughed a little wildly, 
then seeing Fritz’s passion, calmed, while 
he turned on them again, and said, as it 
were a more appalling challenge, ‘I am to 
my cache over de glaysher go, dese after- 
noon,” 

Marks was the first to speak. 

“Not over the glacier, Fritz,” he said 
slowly. 

“Oh, yaas, I dink so,” said Fritz, half 
closing his little eyes. 

For once the gang looked at one another 
in utter silence. They did not wink or 
tap their heads this time. Over the gla- 
cier at this season! 

“A man might as well shoot himself 
on this stoop as tackle the ice this month,” 


* Indian woman—Sansisco Klootch—White-man’s wife. 
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warned Silas. ‘“She’s that slushy not a 
crevice bridge is safe. Calm nights yer 
can hear them avalanches thunder clear 
out in the bay. The fog up there cuts 
with a knife.” 

“Oh I ain’t afraid of her,” said Fritz 
smiling. “I knowed every inch of her 
in ’98. I guess she ain’t changed too 
mooch since den. I to de fourt’ bench 
get to-night, an’ my cache to-morrow. 
You feel de wind blow down from de 
mountain—hein? Dot mean she is pleas- 
ant at de sommit.” 

“All right for every month but July,” 
said Amy, “and you're the first to know 
that, Fritz.” 

“Better stay with us, Fritz,” said Jack. 

But Fritz only smiled, strode off the 
stoop, and turned north among the cab- 
ins and stumps, into the strip of cotton- 
wood between ice and sea. 

‘“’E’s crazy after all, ain’t he,” said Biggs 
to the gaping crowd. 

“He ain’t goin’ for no cache, I tell you 
that,”’ said Amy. 

“Some fortune teller in Seattle has 
pulled his leg about diggin’ gold,” drawled 
Silas. 

Marks shook his head, observing, “Fritz 
is more of a fool, or more of a man, than 
we guess, boys.” 


Fritz stumbled out of the grove, and 
on over the desert of boulders, where 
heat-waves throbbed, and sparse purple 
flax bloomed in the choking silt. The 
glacier-born torrent—spiteful, coffee-col- 
ored — thundered like drays on iron 
bridges, jouncing and pummeling stones 
along bottom, ready any day to wipe out 
Tyono. From the glossy quicksands at 
the ugly pot-hole where it vomited forth 
under the gravelly ice, Fritz puffed up 
the first hummocks and held a wet finger 
toward the bay. Not a breath was stir- 
ring. He panted on. Red-brown a: 
blue with gravels, the great ice twisted 
into the mountains’ heart like the ribbed 
belly of a snake. But what ailed the sun? 
Over the northern peaks the shimmery 
sky held only a huge sulphurous ring cir- 
cling a blear splash of gold. He found 
himself looking for the cairnes that marked 
the ’98 trail. That was foolish, of ccurse. 
His eyes smarted. Spick! Spick!—bub- 
bles of hot air escaped from the melting 
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ice, where queer pyramids of silt were 
wasting. How like a pond melting in 
April in old Alsace! Home! The humble 
pride, the headstrong bitterness of his boy- 
hood, the glamor of goldseeking—all that 
had sent him wandering when the law stole 
his inheritance—Australia, Africa, last 
and strongest, the call to the north—he re- 
lived all. . He was old now. What outcast 
clothes he wore, what food he ate! His mo- 
ther and sister—where were they?—starv- 
ing in a peasant’s hut? What would they 
think of this, the climax of his life? Had he 
been utterly selfish to leave them? Some- 
thing was very wrong with him, some- 
where. Why was he always the butt of 
the goldseekers, the outsider when dreams 
of wealth made their talk serious? 

He traveled for two hours; up, up, the 
wonderful broad avenue into the heart 
of the peaks. Cross-canyons gaped into 
polar amphitheatres, here choked with 
ramparts of bright azure ice, there with a 
shriveled arm of gravel like a mammoth 
crustacean dead in its shell. South, the 
Tyono woods were a speck of brush, the 
bay a puddle, and the ice stream spread 
over the flood-plain in threads of gold. 
No human speck was visible in the waste, 
which once had crawled with men. Man 
here was a fly, alone on the ice-bound uni- 
verse. Fritz was glad, for man’s lonely 
ego expands apace with Nature in stupen- 
dous realms, and the bubble self is pricked 
to meet a fellow. 

Glittering pinnacles now sprang above 
like an exhalation — the second bench. 
He wound upward among them; then on 
for miles to the invisible third rampart, 
soon to be folded again in the clean-cav- 
erned ice of its three steep pitches. He 
was lifting himself from dripping crevasse 
to crevasse, upward out of gulch after 
gulch to the cone of the hog-back ahead, 
when 

A drop of water spat on his forehead 
from above; between him and the bay. 
He leaned back pulseless—dizzy—dig- 
ging his fingers into the rotting ice. 

‘“‘Wh-o0-00-00, whoo-oo-00," sang the 
wind overhead, the dread south wind, the 
moisture-laden sea gale,—darting upwards 
through the crevasses, terrifying, sicken- 
ing. 

Atop the bench, a sudden, ghastly 
darkness fell magically. Surely no sun- 
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light for a thousand years had cheered the 
bleak ice of that winter desolation. Faster, 
faster, warm winds roared up from the 
sea, were touched by the ice into icier 
mists, dropping, flaunting like evil spirits, 
scudding past in murky banners, enchant- 
ing peaks, glacier-walls, sea, into nothing- 
ness. That circle of packed ice criss-crossed 
with very. straight lines—that alone was 
the world. He leaned back on the gale a 
moment, and then—faced north. Hadn’t he 
been lost here in storms before?-—and now 
he could ease his aching eyes in the gloom. 

Wide he opened them, and the fiendish 
pain gouged their sockets—the familiar 
ache of snow blindness, which strikes after 
the sun is shrouded. Fritz staggered a 
second—but kept on. Yes, now was the 
time for courage. What mattered blind- 
Ness, even in storm? Who could show 
Fritz the way on this, his glacier? The 
wind in his back traveled straight over 
the pass. That was guide enough. It was 
only ten miles to the fourth bench now, 
thence six to summit. Soon he should 
Pass a narrowcross-canyon holding a dead 
glacier. He walked a mile. He could not 
forget that feeder—any moment the grind 
of gravel under foot might tell he was on 
it and lost. The pain confused every- 
thing. At last he must have passed the 
gorge. Two miles beyond, as the glacier 
turned west, had been Five Mile Camp, 
from which a mass of blue ice, crumpled 
as it rounded a spur, was visible five miles 
off in clear weather. But it was impos- 
sible to keep these facts clear; to forget, 
or to remember them. 

Suddenly the ice seemed to slope the 
wrong way. Who had been silly enough 
to twist around the glacier?—as if they 
could fool Fritz. He was dizzy; he 
seemed to be at two places on the ice at 
once. How long had he been standing 
stillP What was a space of time, anyway? 
His eyes only throbbed and burned a little. 
The pain sunk through them, like acid into 
clay, till even his finger tips were weak 
and sickened. He found himself picking 
at the edges of the yellow paper Amy had 
pointed to at Tyono. He took a step, and 
fell forward into snow. The rain hissed 
into it softly. No snow should lie here 
at this season. So he was on some other 
feeder—lost. His wet clothes clung to 
him like armor; chained and chafed him. 
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Anon the ice cracked, as it were solid oak, 
settling in resistless passage to the sea; 
and a deafening roar arose as ton on ton 
crashed down from the fringing crags. 

[he paper blew away, opened on a 
ridge of snow, and the rain pinioned and 
dissolved its half-English, half-Chinook 
scrawls. It told of a cache stolen by 
white men, of Stickwan’s vain attempts to 
net salmon before the run, to find sheep; of 
eating tschotsh, of failing to snare rabbits, 
there being no snow; of slow starvation. 
It prayed Fritz to return to her to show 
her his own cache. Her father, it said, 
declared Fritz had lied in giving her 
promises—vaguely and tenderly referred 
to—to return ; toldof Billum, who was go- 
ing to Tyono and would take this letter to 
Fritz; said it surely would find him, as 
Honegetta, the shaman, had foretold that a 
white man would soon cross the glacier in 
“big wind, sit down, mebbe die.” It was 
sisned—‘‘ Nannasnitnaw.”’ 

He crawled on angrily, digging a zig- 
zag path in the slush with feet and hands; 
pausing as the mists boiled with the crash 
of snow slides, for an awful danger seemed 
to lie across his path. The roaring grew 
incessant; he stopped. A lot of wet, 
lumpy snow shot. rustling past, burying 
his hands; and the same instant every- 
thing crunched softly away under his body 
and he began to fall Sffi! 
Sjjt! shot the snow overhead, forming a 
roof, burying him alive. The crash of 
ice grew dimmer, the air thicker, hotter, 
stifling. 


Never would he have waked, he was 
sure, had it not been for the voices. They 
laughed, taunted, cheered him in feature- 
less words to fight a way out. Angrily 
he started to struggle up the pit walls. 
\t last, strengthened by the warmth, a 
dead weight of snow gave way on his 
shoulders, and he pushed out on the open 
glacier. It was lighter and colder, and 
the sheets of scud vanished luminously. 
He felt stronger. How far to the fourth 
bench? And if there were no more cre- 


vasses! Suddenly the fog broke into silver 
wraiths, and out flashed a palace with 
domes and minarets and glassy walls, 
stained with the pure light of sunset. He 
would make it—summit, valley, cache, 
Nannasnitnaw. 


But the flush perished, 
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the ice melted into the sky and a blue 
fissure cut its face from top to bottom— 
a stream of water foreshortened into an 
azure column ascending to heaven. But 
had his eyes been opened or closed? He 
must stroke his lids to tell; pull them apart 
to see. 

Next—he lay on his back in a very 
high place after measureless eras of tre- 
mendous effort. He had struggled on with 
one hand outstretched and tingling with 
warmth; with one voice, the others having 
vanished—a woman’s voice, in which the 
roar of wind and avalanche and splash 
of water spoke, urging him on in Chinook. 
Days of fight lay between him and the 
summit. The girl, grub, gold, life—were 
they worth it? No. Better the snow pit. 
The numbness was stupefying. Let it be. 
All was lost. 

But his heart burned with pain, for 
death lures kindly until the moment of 
yielding. At once the scud again was 
peopled with voices taunting him, a coward, 
for craving sleep. One of them came 
near and enunciated slowly, “Think of 
marrying that Stickwan’s daughter, and 
havin’ yer friends to grub and see her lick 
the platters clean with her tongue.” 
That was Silas’ voice! “She'll be taking 
the moose guts out of your kids’ mouths 
and feedin’ them to the dogs.”” That was 
Amy—curse him! “‘Great for a count with 
royal blood. What? with a castle and a 
starving mother by the Rhine.” That 
was Marks, who understood him—turned 
traitor. ‘‘Squawmens’ lives with starving 
cold and dirty fish grease makes ’em soft 
and crazy, so I’d put my foot on one like 
a snake!’’—Silas again. 

Fiends! He’d escaped them all. Fritz 
plunged madly forward. The snow sloped 
down again—why was that? But the 
circling voices followed, the air was full of 
them, many were strange—jeering how 
squawmen made their klootches pack 
enormous burdens, bending them double, 
killing them; of men who had forsaken 
friends and homes for dreams of gold, 
and had gone mad in stark valleys, jabber- 
ing over a handful of pebbles. The tor- 
ture was endless. Great spaces of time 


were passing. He was being led fast; 
suddenly over clear ice, jerked crookedly 
by one arm. . Once he slipped down a 
Yes, the ice led down with the 


fissure. 
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wind. A snow-bridge crushed through 
and wedged him to the armpits. He got 
out—but how? Whither was he being 
led? Why? By whom? 

Then the truth of all dawned on him. 
The spirits vanished a moment, but only 
she who led him returned. He could see 
her through the scud. Fear deepened 
into horror. All the voices had coalesced 
into the gray giant being, the woman who 
spoke so kindly in Chinook. She, that 
hideous thing, she—why she was the 
glacier demon—had cheered him to fight 
for life that she, the stark creature who 
lured men to death on the glacier, might 
pitch him also into a crevasse. 

He struck at her frenziedly, but she 
shrieked and seemed to curdle away in the 
mist. Fritz fell forward, and upon gravel. 
In the single, vivid second that comes be- 
fore consciousness is lost, he felt that he 
was lying upon a moraine, and that mist 
and water roared out of a great rock fissure 
overhead, as he knew happened in the eye 
of the pass, where the moisture-laden hur- 
ricanes from the sea are lost, like water 
bursting from a fire hose, in the dry sun- 
light of the great interior. Then all his 
chords of feeling sloughed off, and he lay 
like one dead. 

“She’s a vicked one, dot glaysher, Eh?’ 
exclaimed Fritz, sitting upright. ‘Got, 
how it is dark! Ain’t she mornings yet? 
I hear dot fire crackle a long time, but I 
doan’ see her.” 

The tall Indian girl who stood feeding 
the flames buried her face in her hands 
and sobbed. She had listened for hours 
to his ravings. Down the valley roared 
the glacier stream, a trail of silver specks; 
through the spruces and into a lake blaz- 
ing like an eye of the boundless forest. 
Snowdrops and primroses shivered in the 
wind on their high ledge. 

Fritz had suddenly torn off the ragged 
shawl she had thrown about him, groped 
with his hands like a man in the dark; 
then shouted to the sky. 

She clasped him in her arms, and retold 
for the tenth time the story of starvation, 
faith, and love told in her letter; how her 
father had found Fritz’s cache; how, 
fearing the prophecy of Honegetta, she 
had started for Tyono to save him; had 
dragged him out of the crevasse, incited 
him to fight for his life, pulled him up the 
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fourth bench—until he had turned and 
struck her. 

“What for you strike me?” she cried. 
“Me save you life—you kill me.” 

Fritz lifelessly turned his heavy features 
toward the valley. “‘Leettle girl, | doan’ 
want to kill you’’ (he moaned). ‘“‘I loose 
mineself a piece. Wait a momen’.” 

At last an idea seemed to seize her, and 
she crept toward him. She leaned over 
and stared full into his face. 

“Leettle girl,” he went on childishly, 
“1 doan for de gold come back. I fool de 
wise guys at Tyono. | come make you me 
Sansisco Klootch.” 

“Fritz!” shouted Nannasnitnaw. She 
pointed toa mountain valley opening west 
from the lake. ‘‘Looksey! you see big- 
stone, tenas* stleam. Me fader find hiyu 
gold. Hiyu big nugget find ‘em. You 
come see?” 

“Doan’ fool me, doan’ lie to me, leettle 
girl. Dere is no gold in dese mountain. 
When Got de world make, he damn careful 
put no gold where Fritz catch ’em.” 

“No lie, no lie!’”’ she cried, pointing to 
the valley. ‘‘You see? You see?” 

Fritz’s head had sunk on his chest. He 
did not raise it; he did not speak. 

“Flitz!” she shouted, still staring into 
his face, her fingers tightening on_ his 
ragged shirt. 

“Flitz!” 

The girl understood. He was stone 
blind. 

“You find me out, hein?” laughed 
Fritz. ‘I blind go. When I see no fire, | try 
not to tell you de snow blind me for always. 
I guess you no want to be Sansisco 
Klootch for white man dot cannot see.” 

She wrapped him in her arms. 

“You not lie to me! You not lie to me 
about the gold?” he cried. “Bimeby you 
fader show me, eh? You not lie to me?”’ 

It was hours before she had calmed him. 
Then, taking Fritz tenderly by the hand, 
she led him down the torrent bed, and 
through the forest to her father Stick- 
wan’s camp by the lake, where lean wolf- 
dogs basked with naked children, and 
gutted salmon dried in the sun. 


A year later, old Silas, sitting on the 
stoop of the Tyono hotel, saw Charles Amy 
walk from the cottonwoods below the 
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glacier. A skinny Indian with a big back- 
pack followed Amy. 

“Ain’t you millionaires got to trainin’ 
your vavlets to wearin’ liveries?’’ called 
out Silas. 

“Corner in broadcloth, up to Dutch- 
town,” answered Amy, unpacking his 
“vavlet” on the stoop. “I gave Algerona 
pair o’ mackinaws, and he got so stuck on 
the coats-of-arms on the buttons, he cuts 
them off for a necklace for his Klootch.”’ 

Algeron was directed to go into the 
hotel, and in a moment was seen through 
the window, eating with both hands, and 
stuffing pickles into his pocket, as if this 
were the first and last meal he’d ever get. 

Dutchtown, with its board walks, 
trombone-wracked dance halls, and two 
feet of mud in Main Street, had sprung up 
on Nannasnitnaw’s Creek, in the valley 
opening west from the lake. The coast 
was on fire about it. Amy had made his 
pile there, and was quitting the country 
forgood. He set a row of selected nuggets 
in chamois bags on the steps, drew a long 
envelope from a pile of A. C. Co. drafts, 
and handed it to Silas. 

“This for Fritz’s mother?”’ asked the 
old man. “Fifty thousand more, eh?— 
She'll be buyin’ back her estates and 
crowns yet. Will he go back to her?” 

Amy stroked his beard and shook his 
head. “‘He’s squawman to Nannasnit- 
naw, you’ve heard. When a white man 
hitches up to a savage, there’s a lot of 
things about the life he was raised in he 
forgets. There’s more of the savage na- 
tur’ in man ’an they get credit for.” 

‘An’ he’s blind as a mole, ain’t he?” 
said Silas appreciatively. 
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“Blind as a mole.” 

Both pioneers looked to the bay, where 
a golden haze was creeping up the moun- 
tains, and the evening light stained their 
snowy crags a lustrous rose. It was very 
quiet. The roar of the glacier stream 
sounded like the beat of surf. 

“Ought to see Fritz,” ruminated Amy, 
“Lives with the Siwash outfit up on his 
discovery claim, and sits cross-legged 
eatin’ tschosh root, while they take turns 
sluicin’ for him. They carry him off to 
hunt when snow comes. He’s happy as a 
king.” 

“Happier’n any count, I guess,”’ echoed 
Silas. “‘Mebbe happier’n he’s ever been 
in his life.” 

““Mebbe,” said Amy. 

“He certainly done the trick, makin’ 
that strike blind as he was. I’d like to 
own the claims Fritz owns,” observed 
Silas. ‘So I was wrong about the fortune- 
teller, and that cash, too. And that 
Siberian slave-driver’s pipe was right. He 
just was foolin’ us all along, and we called 
him nutty! 

“The old sausage never was such a fool 
as we made him out,” went on Silas. 
“We'd oughter been able to size up a man 
better’n we did him. Ain’t you got some 
conscience about the way we used to 
horse him? I have.” 

“‘Mebbe I have, too,”’ said Amy. “But 
it’s a hard land, and many a man has more 
comin’ to him up in this country ’an he 
deserves.” 

““An’ gold has a mighty softenin’ influ- 
ence on the human heart, eh?” said Silas 
after a pause, catching Amy’s eye and 
smiling shrewdly. 








AN EXCITING ENCOUNTER WITH A 
RED HOGFISH 


By CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER 


HE hogfish has not, like the tarpon, 
many attractive titles, as The Sil- 
ver King, and Grand Ecaile, to add 
to the romance and lustre of his personality. 
He is just plain hogfish, nothing more; but 
there was never a better example of gross 
misnaming, as our hogfish is a cavalier 
among fishes; debonair, bedecked with 
streamers, brilliant in color, bright of eye; a 
fellow of infinite jest—you can see that by 
the way he rolls his cunning eye; ahd that he 
is animplacable fighter, a type of courage, 
you may take my word for it, backed by the 
evidence of more than one broken tip and 
swim rather than lose the gamy creature. 
Why this really beautiful fish was ever 
called what he is it would be difficult to 
say; it is a bare possibility that his enor- 
mous mouth—for enormous it is—caught 
the eye of the first white man to see him. 
In appearance he calls to mind the angel 
fish, as his dorsal fins are long and reach 
back, plume-like. He is two or three feet 
in length at his best; tips the honest scales 
at twenty pounds at times, and finally is a 
living blush, blazing, when I have caught 
him, with a most beautiful crimson or dark 
red, varying very much according to loca- 
tion and depth of water; but always red 
in some tint—the color he fights under. 

I have never met a fisherman, or angler, 
who had caught this fish with a rod, though 
doubtless there are some. It is usually a 
“hand-line fish,” coming up from forty 
or fifty feet with great reluctance. Finally, 
in concluding his brief biography, before 
coming to the object of this paper—the 
catch—the hogfish is a delicious creature 
baked, as Bill King served him on the 
outer reef, with a large Havana lemon in 
his mouth, and chablis that had a bouquet 
suggestive, in an insidious way, of smug- 
gling. On the extreme outer reef I found, 
all by accident, a preserve of the hogfish, 
and I discovered it ina happy way. There 
is at Garden Key, about seventy miles 
from Cuba, out in the gulf, an atoll form- 





ing. Sometimes it makes a courageous 
showing above water in a long line of dead 
coral rock, a mile or two in length, form- 
ing the outer guard of a fine sandy lagoon; 
but the hurricanes, or squalls, always 
seemed to beat it down at the wrong time, 
and I believe to this day a line of .breakers 
marks the efforts of nature to create an 
atoll. At the north end of the line there 
was at the time of my visit, alittle key, with 
a dozen or so mangroves on it; but I learn 
that even this has been washed away, to 
come again, perhaps, in the next century. 
The normal condition of this reef was a 
line of breakers which pounded with cease- 
less and musical roar; dragging back the 
small rocks and bowling them up again in 
an endless game. 

But there were days and weeks when 
the sea was down, its surface glasslike; 
and at very low tide the coral rocks were 
just at the surface, the sea laving them 
gently. At such times it was possible to 
wade out thirty or forty feet from the reef 
and stand waist deep, in a veritable marine 
paradise; a tropical garden in which waved 
the most beautiful objects of the sea; the 
gorgonias, plumes of brown and _ purple, 
rich reticulated fans of lavender and yel- 
low, delicate fernlike alge, great pompons 
of sponges—all presenting a vivid and 
charming kaleidoscope of color amid which, 
poising and swimming lazily about, was 
the hogfish, accompanied by a train of 
courtiers, parrot fishes in green and yellow 
tails with vivid tints. 

I had long known this garden spot, but 
had never suspected that I was en- 
croaching on the preserves of the hog- 
fish, which I had always caught in deep 
water with the despised conch bait; but 
coming in one day with a_ wrecker 
through a six-foot channel between pos- 
sible swamping on one side, and crashing 
on the rocks, on the other, I caught 
glimpses of several fishes against the face 
of a deep roller, and decided then and 
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An Exciting Encounter With a Red Hogfish 


there to return at the first favorable op- 

rtunity. This came at the full of the 

ion, when the tide ebbed so complete- 

that the tips of coral branches were 
‘xposed all over the reef, on a day that 
was breathless from early dawn until 
night, and on and on for two weeks. As 
rowed out to the reef the sea was like 
glass, the horizon lost somewhere, melt- 
ing imperceptibly into sky and sea. The 
only sounds were the resonant ‘‘ha-ha” 
of the laughing gulls, which lumbered 
along, looking for some pelican to filch, 
and the musical and mysterious crackle 
of the water upon the bottom of the boat. 
[he portion of the reef out of water was 
not more than ten feet across; a narrow 
coraline backbone a mile or more long. 
Upon this I hauled the dinghy; then taking 
my rod and a basket of fresh cray fish, I 
waded out toward the blue water that was 
enticingly near. 

[he reef in this direction was inter- 
spersed with great heads of coral, four or 
five feet across and three in length. Once 
they had been veritable globes of coral of 
rich green tint; but now they were hollowed 
out by a thousand enemies, which had in- 
sidiously eaten into them until they stood 
like great vases, filled with gorgeous gor- 
gonias and fishes in splendid vestments. 

Wading out up to my waist in the mimic 
forest, I reached one of these coral heads 
and climbed upon it, thinking to use it .as 
my vantage ground. From here out, 
the water suddenly deepened, dropping 
away into colors which graded from 
green to labradorite blue in exquisite tints, 
through which could still be seen the grace- 
ful plume-like shapes of the gorgonias, the 
flash of color of some exotic fish, or the 
sparkle of Saphphirine—red, yellow, gold 
or blue. With them the lacelike forms 
."%, of jelly fishes moved up and down, or 
irifted with the listless current, garnish- 
ing this garden of the sea with added 

lendors. Peering out and down, I 

resently saw the fantastic hogfish, the 
llow tail, parrot fishes, and a host of 
lorms making up this gorgeous court. As 
have said, the mouth of the hogfish is 
s most conspicuous possession, hence | 
ited my hook with half of the tail of 
rayfish, a bait which was so common 
4 re that the coral head upon which I 
4 od was fringed with their whips as they 
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backed beneath its sheltering polyped 
eaves. 

Chumming with the rejectamenta of the 
crayfish, | saw the motley throng rise to 
meet it, and with a side cast, dropped the 
luscious bait fifteen feet away, directly 
over them. Of all the bait on the reef 
—sardines, hard heads, crab, conch and 
shrimp—crayftish is the most alluring; 
the fishes seemed unable to resist it, and 
the brilliant court of the hogfish rose and 
threw themselves upon the bits, tearing it 
apart and filling the water with tints of 
rarest hues. Then fell the bait, the bonne 
bouche of this feast; and as it settled, the 
copper wire leader being invisible, the 
yellow tails darted to it, surrounding it 
with a golden blaze. The reel was clicking 
back retorts courteous to their attacks; 
the bait was being rent and torn by this 
small fry in a marvelous fashion and 
was fast disappearing, when up through 
the gay throng of bait stealers came a 
vision in red, with trailing plumes. The 
finny varlets fell away as the hogfish 
darted at the bait, passed it in sudden 
fright, turned again, and like a blazing 
meteor rushed at it, engulfed it and was 
away. 

It was a splendid strike, and | saw it all 
as plainly as though looking in a mirror. 
Then came the scream of the reel as the 
great fish bore away, almost unfooting me 
from the living pedestal. Down he went 
to the bottom, making the line hiss to the 
exhilarating cadence of the reel; up to the 
surface with a bound, where for a moment 
he flashed along in a mass of foam, a blaze 
of red, perhaps to eye me furtively and 
then sound deep into the gardens of gold, 
purple and azure. During these gamy 
and highly exciting manceuvres I had lost 
nearly two hundred feet of line, given out 
under strong protest, as the reel held but 
three hundred feet. And now a sudden 
rush caught me unawares, and losing my 
foothold I fell into the interior of the 
coral vase, the reel singing merrily to my 
discomfiture, the hogfish surging away 
into deep water. But I stopped him 
before he had taken fifty feet, and stand- 
ing, elbow deep, began to reel him in. 
How he fought! bearing gallantly against 
the rod, which bent and fanned the water 
beneath his struggles; now placing him- 
self sideways against me, all his broad 
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fighting weight opposed, then darting 
around in a semicircle, he endeavored to 
come in on the slack line, to suddenly 
stop as firm as a rock—a clever ruse known 
to salmon, tuna and other game fishes. 
By half swimming and much ludicrous 
floundering | attained the top of the coral 
head again, just in time to meet a splendid 
rush of the fish, right away like an arrow 
from a bow, making the reel sing in high 
key, the water hiss as the fine line cut it 
like a knife blade. Then, in angling 
parlance, I gave him the butt, rounded 
him up on the slender thread, despite his 
bearing off, and slowly reeled him in. 

As I turned the handle my eyes wandered 
along the surface of the sea, which like a 
steel mirror, lay in the torrid sun, reaching 
away to lose itself on the horizon line, 
blending with the ineffable blue of the 
tropical sky. As I looked a single object 
broke the perfect calm—this the triangu- 
lar fin of a large shark which came sailing 
down this ocean highway, a wanderer, 
perhaps, from the deep sea, sunning his 
back in the torrid rays, or perhaps to the 
manor born and literally on the promenade. 
The hogfish was bearing away stoutly, not 
fifty feet in advance, and the tension 
increased as I knew that this renegade of 
the reef would charge the hogfish as soon 
as it struck the scent, and that my game 
would make a desperate play to escape 
on recognizing its enemy. I was not 
mistaken. The shark began to quicken 
its play, the little ripple before its dorsal 
fin increased, the fin throwing water like 
the blade of a knife; then the shark com- 
menced to swim in a circle, hunting for the 
scent like a foxhound, and suddenly find- 
ing it, dashed at the hogfish, which 
sounded, turned quickly at the bottom 
and came toward me at full speed. I reeled 
with desperation, hoping to hold the fish 
and bring it to gaff; but crazed with fear, it 
darted from side to side, and ran around 
me into shallow water thirty feet in shore. 

The shark had lost the scent and was 
swimming about in an erratic course a 
short distance away; now sweeping by the 
rock—ten or twelve feet of menacing dis- 
agreeable personality. Waiting until it 
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turned off shore, I plunged into the wate: 
and waded in, reeling as I went, reaching 
knee-deep water as the hogfish made : 
dash for deeper regions, and playing him 
gradually along the reef to a little sandy 
inlet, through which I finally led him to 
the lagoon, where he was gaffed. It was a 
case of Charybdis and Cerberus to the gamy 
hogfish, and that he preferred trying con- 
clusions with me to taking chances with the 
shark, there was little doubt. 

At times the reef was a maelstrom, a 
line of white foam two miles long, a sea 
beating so violently that the very sound 
was ominous of disaster; yet a few hours 
after these sporadic squalls, or hurricanes, 
the surf would melt away and the summer 
sea lie with its bosom unruffled, save by 
the fin of some vagrant shark, or the leap- 
ing garfish, which ricochetted along the sur- 
face. Many and varied were the experi- 
ences on this and other submerged coral 
heads, on the borders of the preserves of 
the hogfish. 1 once hooked a fish of such 
size that in a single run it exhausted my 
line; then I lowered the tip, and finally 
losing my footing, toppled over and found 
myself swimming a few feet after the 
gamy creature, still holding the rod. By 
mere good fortune the fish turned, by its 
own volition, then | threw myself upon 
my back and swam in, holding the rod well 
up, until I reached bottom when, stand- 
ing nearly. waist deep, I played the beauti- 
ful fish, that plunged up and down the 
reef; now rushing along the surface, again 
deep among the graceful plumes, slowly 
but surely coming in on the musical reel. 

But after all, it is not the conquest of the 
hogfish; not his weight or his size, or indeed, 
his method of playing that is the soul of 
the sport, but the whole picture—the blue 
sea, the carpeted depths, the color schemes, 
the cry of the sooty tern, the garrulous 
laughter of the laughing gull over the reef, 
the music of the pebbles—castinets of the 
reef—as they clash and ring as the waves 
draw them back to hurl them up again—all 
features and factors in the angler’s field of 
vision and hearing, which go to make up 
this one day’s perfect fishing in these pre- 
serves of the outer reef. 
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lhe Ancient Nilometer on Elephantine Island, Egypt, 
in use after a thousand years of burial and oblivion. 
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BOATING ON THE NILE 


By ALONZO CLARK ROBINSON 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR AND OTHERS 


ORE people would make the trip 

M up the Nile, if it were not that 
Cairo is so attractive. 

The chief difference between the start 

of our particular party up the Nile, and 

Mr. Nansen’s for the North Pole, was that 


he knew how cold it was going to be and 
we did not. Anybody who imagines they 
are going boating in a summer climate 
will be pretty miserably mistaken in 
Egypt. My first and last word to one 
about to embark upon the trip is, take 
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An Arab Boat on the Nile. 
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Verrace at Khartum—Looking East by 
(sordon’s Palace and up the Blue Nile. 
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Great Temple of Abu-Simbel, excavated 
out of the solid cliff on west bank of Nile. 
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Sailing on the Nile—the Life Stream of Egypt. 
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your winter things. But of those freez- 
ing, petrifying hours in store for us we 
thought nothing, as we stood on the deck 
and watched the continuous stream of na- 
tives who were putting our things aboard, 
Everyone was in good spirits, the day fine, 
and we awaited with impatience the sig- 
nal to cast loose from the float and begin 
our journey up the Father of Waters—that 
river of mysteries and secrets whose very 
source was for so long hidden from the 
world. 

The most prominent part of boating on 
the Nile is the donkey-riding which it en- 
tails. The plan of the trip seems to be 
to proceed up stream until a convenient 
place to donkey is reached, then go ashore 
and let the crew sleep. It is true that 
there is always an excuse for these excur- 
sions, in the shape of one of those antiqui- 
ties which are scattered along the banks 
of the river at convenient intervals. We 
started in witha six-mile ride to Sakkarah, 
where we were shown the last resting-place 
of some antediluvian celebrities, and had a 
flash-light taken in the burial chamber of 
the Unas pyramid. It is not to be seen 
here because it was taken by candle-light 
and did not turn out well. 

It would be difficult to find a more 
beautiful plain than that of Memphis, 
across which we rode back to the river. 
Great groves of palm trees spread them- 
selves over a flat valley, all green and dark- 
est brown, so rich that it is almost black. 
Then the sun set, the palms stood out 
against the sky, the colors changed, growing 
darker and softer as the red glow faded 
from the west, till one held one’s breath 
for the beauty of it. So we came back 
silently through the evening and the little 
villages where the people were exchanging 
the news of the day over the evening meal, 
while the flocks came in from the fields and 
the buffaloes went down to stand in the 
little pool in the midst of the mud houses. 
[hough we were none of us able to sit down 
that evening, we pronounced our first day 
a great success. 

Navigation on the Nile is not so compli- 
cated a matter as upon the North Atlantic. 
lo run full speed upon a sand bar is an 
occurrence of such frequency as hardly to 
elicit a comment from the passengers. The 
crew take more interest because they are 
obliged to push the boat off again with 
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poles, and this entails a great amount of 
shouting and some work. The Nile below 
the first cataract is a fairly broad, muddy 
river, flowing between deposed banks vary- 
ing from six or eight to twenty or thirty 
feet in height. Its surface is interrupted 
everywhere by sand-spits and islands upon 
which are to be seen thousands of birds. 
The channel, if such it can be called, winds 
from one side to the other, and changes 
completely with every flood. Hence even 
the best pilots run aground two or three 
times a day. It is of course, impossible to 
proceed at night, and each day’s voyage 
comes to an end wherever darkness hap- 
pens to overtake one. The boat’s nose 
is simply run plump on the bank, two men 
leap out and drive stakes to which to make 
fast, and there you are for the night. A 
very simple and effective method, without 
any ostentation and requiring very little 
knowledge of mathematics. It has also 
the advantage of variety. Sometimes one 
finds oneself alone beneath the wonder- 
ful Egyptian moon lighting up the river, 
the distant cliffs and the silent, empty 
plain. Or perhaps one stops near some 
little native village, in which case the bank 
is lined with silent, curious figures, who 
crouch for hours wrapped in their white 
cloth coverings. Once we tied up beside a 
lonely brick kiln. The sight was a wierd 
one. The red flare of the furnace, fed with 
sugar cane, cast intermittent flashes of 
light into the night, in and out of which 
moved black, half-naked natives, while 
overhead was the cloudless, star-lit sky of 
Egypt. 

Luxor, the show city of Egypt, is the 
point towards which the interest of the 
traveler up the Nile is turned with keenest 
anticipation. It is here that Rameses II, 
the greatest of all the Egyptian builders, 
let himself loose most thoroughly. There 
is a huge statue of him in the temple of 
Luxor which is supposed to be in the best 
state of preservation of any in Egypt, 
which is not saying much. Here also is 
the temple of Karnak, the most gigantic 
ruin in the world. In fact, the country on 
both sides of the river fairly swarms with 
temples, not one of which is less than three 
thousand years old. But I must not steal 
his thunder from the Egyptologist. 

Our party was most impressed with the 
tomb of Amenophis II. Here one may see 
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the mummy of the old ruler exactly as it 
was placed at his death, over four thou- 
sand years ago. A mummy is not a merry 
sight nor one provocative of laughter, but 
there is something stimulating to the 
imagination in gazing upon the face of a 
man who has lain as you see him now for 
so many, many years, while country after 
country, king after king, struggled to 
vrandeur and collapsed. There he lies 
with closed eyes, as if thinking. Has the 
silence of the tomb enwrapped him all 
these years unbroken, or have there come to 
his ears murmurings and rumblings of the 
outer world, the clash of empires and the 
death of kings? Has he lost interest in 
these things, or has he watched and wen- 
dered while Egypt passed into a name, 
while Greece and Rome flamed through 
the ancient world, or the Turk swept the 
East to break himself upon the field of 
fours? Perhaps he whispered in the ear 
of Charlemagne, or stood beside Napoleon 
and watched the veterans of a thousand 
fights melt upon the British squares while 
the great captain dozed in a camp chair, un- 
heeding. It was good to come back into 
the live sunshine and find that one still had 
an appetite. 

[here is an American Consul at Luxor. 
His son called on us. We did not see the 
father himself, but it is fair to suppose that 
he is no blacker a negro than his son. 
Neither of them speak English. Except 
for this fact and that he wore a tarbouch, 
he would not have excited a glance along 
Sixth Avenue. Our grand country is do- 
ing itself proud at Luxor. 

Assouan is the end of the first reach of 
the Nile. Here our boat was forced to 
come to a halt owing to the cataract, 
though in the Kitchener campaign she had 
been dragged across by two thousand 
British soldiers. But as this motive 
power was no longer at hand it was nec- 
if we intended to continue our 
trip, to cross the desert to Shellal and take 
another boat. Accordingly, we possessed 
ourselves of a special train in order to ac- 
complish the distance, about six miles, 
though by this time it would have been a 
mere bagatelle for us on donkeys, and 
much quicker. The fact that it was a 
special train didn’t prevent its breaking 
down utterly after about a mile. However, 
in a half an hour or so the engine was per- 
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suaded to go on, and in course of time we 


arrived at Shellal without accident. Here 
we found our new boat awaiting us, tied 
to the railroad track. 

The scenery above the first cataract is 
of an entirely different type. The river 
runs through steep, savage banks; in many 
places, sheer walls of rock. The sand of 
the desert is of a saffron hue, and in gen- 
eral all the colors are different from those 
of the lower Nile. The sunsets are per- 
fectly indescribable, and last for hours. It 
is worth a trip from America to see one of 
them. The appearance of the country is 
more wild and desolate; the indications 
of habitation more sparse. The water of 
the river is backed up by the dam for 
many miles, so that for the first day or two 
one goes sailing over villages and palm 
trees, but the river looks like a river, broad 
and blue. In fact the scenery above the 
first cataract far surpasses anything below 
it, and | have never met anyone who has 
traveled the “second reach” who did not 
prefer it to the first, in spite of its com- 
parative dearth of temples. 

Navigation above the first cataract dif- 
fered little from that to which we had be- 
come accustomed. Insteadof driving stakes 
we were usually able to tie up to a palm. 
If anything went wrong, the whole crew, 
including the captain, pilot and chief engi- 
neer, rushed to the side to see what was 
up, and when they saw, began shouting at 
one another. The greater the difficulty the 
louder they shouted and the less they did. 
We could not stop a moment even in mid- 
stream, but the assistant engineer, a gigan- 
tic black, would throw over a fish-line. 
He always left it out when he went to bed 
and examined it the first thing on getting 
up. He said he was after salmon. We 
never discovered that he caught any. 

We were in Nubia now. The first night 
we anchored on the line of the Tropic of 
Cancer, and at once began our search for 
the Southern Cross. We all saw the 
Southern Cross, of that there is no doubt, 
and it is equally certain that no two of 
us saw it in the same part of the heavens 
or the same shape. It had as many dis- 
guises as the Earl of Richmond on Bos- 
worth Field, and a most disconcerting 
habit of diving under the boat and coming 
up on the other side. One night we 
counted fourteen of them, all very good, 
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first-rate Southern Crosses, in the sky at 
once. But we must have been mistaken, 
as Feldman, our captain, assured us that 
he had seen it often and there was only 
one of it, which appeared every other night. 
Gazari—from whom no secret at the Orient 
is hid—said it was only visible on Sun- 
day, except during Lent. 

Our expedition reached its high water- 
mark at a point overlooking the second 
cataract, about eight miles south of Wadi 
Halfa, or 31° 30’ E. by 22° N. The second 
cataract, of which we had an excellent view 
from an eminence about one hundred and 
fifty feet high, consists of a vast number of 
black rocks distributed in groups over sev- 
eral miles, among which the waters of the 
Nile trickle and eddy. 

After a prolonged look up the great river 
whose course we were to pursue no farther, 
we descended, and with mingled feelings 
turned our faces homeward. Our invasion 
had spent itself and the interior of Africa 
was, for the time, safe. 

Incidentally, when we turned our faces 
towards home we also turned them to- 
wards a dust storm which rendered our 
two hours’ ride across the desert anything 
but pleasant. The picture shows our re- 


treat, Gazari leading, and recalls a cele- 
brated painting of the return of an equally 
great man from Moscow. 

When we reached thé river, up which 
we had proceeded several miles in small 
boats, there was, as always, a strong wind 
blowing against our return, hence we were 
reduced to a tow line as a means of locomo- 
tion. The regularity of these winds in 
winter is remarkable. During the six 
weeks that we spent upon the Nile there 
was not a day that the afternoon did not 
bring a strong northerly wind, dying out 
at sunset. This renders the navigation of 
the sailing dahabieh particularly felicitous, 
as going up stream the current about off- 
sets the wind, and going down, the wind is 
always dead ahead. In fact, they gain most 
of their distance by the crew walking along 
the bank with a line to the bow, after the 
manner of the old time canal-boat. 

Our return was slow and fraught with 
incident. Together with our auxiliaries 
and ‘impedimenta, we occupied two boats. 
The rivalry for first place was keen. The 
crews seemed to be imbued with the idea 
that the one who sang the loudest would 
get there first. If this was true, the other 
fellows had the best lungs, for they beat 
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us in spite of the fact that they had a col- 
lision and ran aground three times. 

The descent of the Nile is accomplished 
much more rapidly than the ascent, for 
two reasons: first, you have the current 
with you, and second, you are.approaching 
Cairo. Most of the sight-seeing is done on 
the way up, and the return is more like an 
attempt to get somewhere. Almost before 
we could realize that it was over, we saw 
the spires and minarets of Cairo -piercing 
the blue sky. Presently the iron bridge 
with its magnificent stone lions appeared, 
and we drew up to the float from which we 
had started. It was a distinct shock to see 


again, smart traps, handsomely gowned 
women, white men, and know that one was 
once more in civilization. 
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As I gazed back from the deck of the 
steamer which was bearing me westward, 
at a thin blue line, becoming momently 
more indistinct, my feelings were very 
different from those with which I had 
looked upon that same coast three months 
before. Curiosity had given place to re- 
gret, and that land which a short time ago 
was but a name was now a living memory, 
peopled with incident and reminiscence. | 
had learned to love it, its sands, its sunshine 
and its simple inhabitants. What shall | 
say of Egypt? It is aland apart, a golden 
land covered with a perpetual blue sky, a 
land of color. Even the fragrant breeze, 
the dancing sea and all the pleasures of 
the open ocean could not at once super- 
sede the sadness of those sinking shores. 
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of all winter sport 


exhilarating 


‘Tobogganing is the most 
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But bob-sleighing has, perhaps, more real fun—for the youngsters especially 
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In the cities where interest grows more and more in skating, great 
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Photographs by Alfred J. Kienzle. 
ponds are provided in the parks, and thronged when the ball is up. 
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Hockey in full play : 











An exciting moment in ice-boating. 








EAST END LONDON AT PLAY 


By RALPH D. PAINE 
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handicap at “’Omerton near ’Ack- 

ney,” my friend and bureau of 
East End information, ‘‘Brummy’’ Mead- 
ows, pulled from his pocket a crumpled 
sheet of paper, and used it to call my at- 
tention to a sturdy young man who filled 
a small street stall by the curb. 

“He’s a cats-meat man,” said ‘“ Brum- 
my.” “An’ seein’ the likes of him reminds 
me o’ this bit of paper, wot is a challenge 
I received by mail from another cats-meat 
artist, and in a manner of speakin’, | must 
be fixin’ up a match before long.”’ 

He read the document aloud, halting at 
a few troublous spots: 

“Hearing so much of the ability of Jim 
Belcher, of Shoreditch, and his defiance of 
all comers, I, Jack Smith, of Camberwell, 
hereby challenges him to cut and skewer 
one half hundred weight of cats-meat for 
any part of ten pounds.” 

““A cats-meat man serves meat to his 
customers’ cats,” ‘‘Brummy” explained 
condescendingly, ‘‘an’ it takes a bit of skill, 
d’ you see, to cut and skewer it proper like, 
an’ of course, there’s bound to be bettin’ 
an’ challengin’ in it, just like everything 
else in the East End. This here whippet 
racin’ is a big sport, bigger than linnet- 
singin’, but there’s many others. I was 
goin’ to take you down to see some oldtime 
haddock-splittin’ for a purse, down at Bil- 
linsgate market, d’you see, but when I 
asked my friend about it, he backs out, 
sayin’, like a bat-headed old fool, that it 
was one o’ them Yankee tricks to steal our 
way o’ doin’ things, and he says he'll be 
damned if he’ll show you one bloody, soli- 
tary haddock. Ina mannero’ speakin’, he 
don’t know no better. I told him you ain’t 
in the haddock-splittin’ trade, but he’s as 
stubborn as a coster’s moke, so he is.”’ 

This was disappointing, for | had hoped 
to see old Toddy Ray split haddock. Be- 
sides this skilled calling, he is the finest old 
sportsman in the East End. A few weeks 
ago he ran third in a distance race, against 
a formidable field of suburban talent, and 


O* our way to George Pacey’s whippet 


Toddy Ray is in his seventy-eighth year. 
There was consolation, however, in the pil- 
grimage to an afternoon of whippet racing 
as the East Ender follows it, which is with 
ardent joy, and all the shillings and crowns 
he can scratch together for the ‘‘bookies.”’ 
This sport of. dog racing first flourished 
in the “Black Country,” and on the Lan- 
cashire moors, where it is the most con- 
spicuous pastime and excitement of the 
British artisan and miner. Long ago, it 
invaded London, and almost any week in 
the year you can find the whippets and 
their, following, either at Homerton, or at 
Bow, where Mrs. Conner manages the hand- 
icaps. 

The East Ender may be as brutal and 
sodden as you like to call him, but in his 
sports there is a streak of sentiment and 
harmlessness. His whippets run for the 
love of it, without rough handling or com- 
pulsion, and the sport is far more humane 
than its aristocratic cousin, coursing with 
greyhounds, where many hares must die 
each day, after torturing flights for life. 

We reached George Pacey’s grounds so 
early in the afternoon that no more than a 
dozen dogs were waiting. Mr. Pacey sat 
on a high bank, overlooking a cricket match 
in a nearby field, and to him slouched a 
lowering and collarless youth, with two 
whippets at his heels. The rubicund Pacey 
lost interest in the cricket match, and 
plunged into a muddy torrent of dialogue, 
that supplied a rousing introduction to the 
afternoon’s sport: 

“You , —— you,” said the collarless 
young man with considerable heat, ‘‘ Your 
handicapper gave my dog two yards 
the worst of it last week, because your—— 
brother had a dog in the same heat. I’m 
—— if I ever run another dog in your 
crooked matches. I’Il start a handicap 
myself that will draw every entry 














you've got, for they’re all sick of your—— 
dirty work, you——”’ 

“You can take your——dogs, and your 
—self, and go start another——hand- 
icap,” replied Mr. Pacey, “and you can 
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starve and rot tryin’ it, for all I care, 
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’ When mortal combat seemed inevitable, 
Mr. Meadows drew me away and explained 
apologetically- 

“Tt’s only a mild bit of argument over 
the runnin’ of a dog at the last handicap. 
No harm intended, d’ you see. They’re 
the best of friends. The young man will 
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rated by past performances. The novice 
wondered how and why ,the dogs should 
run at consistent speed along this track 
without barriers of any kind, and what 
could be their incentive. The whippets 


themselves soon began to hint at a solution. 

They were lithe and active little brutes, 
plainly bred from Italian greyhound stock, 
although a few showed 


cross-strains of 





he women take great interest in the race and some maintain kennels of whippets. 


be a runnin’ of his dogs this very afternoon, 
when he cools down a bit. They’re very 
keen on the sport, d’ you see, an’ that’s just 
a manner of speech to show their interest.” 

Dogs, owners, and spectators were drift- 
ing in rapidly. A ground-keeper was care- 
fully rolling an hundred and fifty yard 
straightaway cinder track, across one end 
of which were fresh chalk lines, a yard 
apart. These were the handicap marks 
for the start, every dog in a heat being 





doubtful pedigree. No thoroughbred was _ - 
ever more pampered than these small 
racers. All were blanketed from head to 
tail, some had bandages on their ankles, and 
one absurdly important whippet wore tiny 
patches of porous plaster on his delicate 
shanks, because he was a “bit proppy,” 
and had strained himself in a previous 
match. 

Tied to fence-posts, or trailing after their 
owners, the whippets were nervous and un- 








easy at sight of the track. The starter 
happened to walk to the starting-line to try 
his old-fashioned pistol, an hour before the 
racing began. Every dog that saw him 
began to dance and fidget, and when the 
pistol was fired, they yelped and whined in 
a frenzy of evident impatience to get on 
their marks. The fierce joy of the contest 
thrilled every hair of them. It was already 
easy to see why this was a cleaner, sweeter 
sport than rabbit-coursing, even though 
its patrons were rough of garb, and vio- 
lent of language. Their manners could not 
corrupt their racing-dogs, whose ideas of 
‘‘sport for sport’s sake” were impeccable. 

For an hour the whippets frisked into 
the grounds until there were a round hun- 
dred of them, and this was only a routine 
fortnightly ‘‘five pound handicap at a hun- 
dred and fifty yards.” 

Several hundred men, and, perhaps, a 
dozen women hovered around the course, 
and as the time for starting the heats drew 
near, a perceptible tide of interest flowed 
toward a part of the barrier fence, along- 
side which a number of hard-faced and 
brazen-throated persons were perched on 
sundry packing boxes. Masters and whip- 
pets joined the growing throng, and it was 
worth noting that the tangle of dogs re- 
mained wholly pacific. There was no quar- 
reling or back-biting among the thorough- 
bred little -gentlemen of the four-footed 
world, who had come for the sole business 
of racing each other. They thought of 
nothing else, and were taking no chances 
of injury by any vulgar bickering among 
themselves. 

“The blokes on the boxes are bookies,” 
explained ‘‘Brummy” Meadows, ‘an’ 
their clarks is standin’ beside em’. Book- 
makers at a whippet handicap? Certainlee. 
There’ll be twenty of them barkin’ away 
when the afternoon warms up a bit. I’ve 
seen five hundred pounds up on the favorite 
in the final heat up in the Black Country. 
These Lunnon bounders ain’t got th’ tin to 
play heavy, d’ you see, but they’ll go it for 
all they can dig up. There they go. Just 
‘ear him.” 

A_beefy bookie, whose plaid waistcoat 
could have been heard from Homerton to 
Hackney, had begun to bawl: 

“First ’eat. Three to one, bar one. 
Tyke your pick of the field, bar Young Bob. 
A bob’s worth o’ that, did you say, Bill? 
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Say, you must ha’ robbed the Benk of Eng- 
land. Can you afford to blow yer whole 


bloomin’ fortune? Never mind—don’t go 
away down-’earted. I'll take it. Three 
bob to one on Kitty Blue, bar Young Bob.” 

The shillings and half-crowns were drib- 
bling in along the shouting line, with now 
and then the yellow gleam of a sovereign 


‘to show that the plunger was on deck. 


Now the dogs began to mass around a rough 
shed at one end of the enclosure. It was 
time for “weighing in,” and every dog 
must be officially weighed and recorded 
before being allowed to start. Such a 
barking and crying there was around the 
big, old fashioned pan scales, as the owners 
picked up their pets, and stood them gently 
in the balance. The printed race-cards 
had been distributed, and the actual 
weights of the dogs were compared with 
the figures set opposite their names. The 
weights ranged from twelve to twenty-one 
pounds. As fast as they were entered, the 
bookies’ ‘“‘clarks’’ checked them off on 
their programs, to revise the starting lists, 
confident that any dog weighed in was sure 
to start, for one of the printed rules read: 

“Any dog weighing in at these grounds, 
and not competing, will be disqualified for 
three months.” 

Here and there in the lists of heats were 
names that showed a pretty turn of sen- 
timent in their owners, and the nomenclat- 
ure was more pleasing than that of the aver- 
age race-track. Here were “Our Lassie,”’ 
and “Valiant,” ‘‘Miss Holly Bush,” and 
“Broken Melody,” ‘Merry Boy,” and 
“Miss Fussy,” ‘‘ Blue Fly,’’ “Merry Girl,”’ 
“Fly Catcher,” “‘Wise Bess,” ‘‘Mark Val- 
iant,” “Young Kiss,” ‘Best of Friends,” 
“Little Nance,” “Wait a Bit,” “Ivy Leaf,” 
“Hi Hi,” and “ Minnie Dee.” 

When the referee called the first heat, 
six dogs were carried to the “‘slips,”’ or 
starting marks. It seemed puzzling to try 
to guess which was which, but this prob- 
lem was solved in a jiffy, when one of the 
“official staff’? began to distribute to the 
slippers strips of colored ribbon—red, white, 
black, blue, yellow and green. The dogs 
were dropped on the track, and it was 
pretty to see them sniff tremblingly at 
their respective ribbons, and even poke 
their heads into the gay streamers as their 
handlers tied them around the necks. 
Obviously the whippets knew what the 
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colors were for, and wanted to help the 
business along that there might be no more 
foolish delays. On the race-card the color 
of each dog was set opposite his name, so 
that one might read as they ran. 

As the slippers crouched on the chalk 
lines, according to the handicaps, from 
scratch to fifteen yards, they grasped the 
dogs by the loose skin of the neck and the 
hind quarters, and held them clear of the 
cinder path. In front of them danced a 
bunch of howling dervishes, waving dis- 
reputable rags and towels, each trailing his 
guidon in front of his racer, in order that 
the dog might renew acquaintance with its 
particular bit of cloth. Ataword from the 
starter these owners ran down the track for 
dear life, frequently turning to trail their 
cloths behind them, or to wave, shout and 
whistle at their dogs. It was not until the 
agitated owners had trotted to the far end 
of the track, beyond the “trig,” or finish 
line, that the way was clear for the start- 
ing of this first heat. 

Then the starter raised his pistol arm 
in air, the slippers crouched like statues, 
swung the dogs in air off the track, and for 
an instant the tense figures hung there, 
fixed as in a photograph. “Bang!” went 
the pocket edition of a cannon, and like a 
flash the slippers shot their dogs forward, 
with a deft skittering motion, so that as 
the clutching hands left them, the whippets 
landed on their feet in full motion, pro- 
pelled with the added speed of this impetus 
in the slips. It looked as if the dogs were 
in full stride as their paws first gripped the 
cinders. 

The six dogs were strung out in a line 
fifteen yards long. They flew down the 
straightaway, as if death were at their 
heels. 

Beyond the finish lines, the owners were 
“running down”? their dogs, waving their 
absurd cloths, shouting, whistling, implor- 
ing, as if an epidemic of St. Vitus Dance 
had smitten them. Every whippet ran 
with an eye on his far-away master, striving 
to reach him in the shortest possible time. 
Now the scratch dog began to overhaul the 
leaders, cutting down their advantage a 
fraction of an inch for every smooth stride. 
He was a mite of a racer, was this Young 
Bob—a thirteen pound dog—that looked 
like a puppy compared with one or two of 
his rivalsof almost greyhound size. Flying 
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paws scattered the cinders until a cloud of 
grayish dust almost obscured the bunch. 

Half way down the course, and it was 
easy to see that the handicappers’ work had 
been skillfully done. The leaders were 
dropping back, the penalized dogs were 
creeping up. Wee Young Bob was going 
like a black bullet, his slender legs were a 
blur of furious motion, it seemed, for an 
instant, as if he would be pocketed, for the 
other five dogs were spread out just in front 
of him, but he sailed around the outside 
without wasting an inch more ground than 
was necessary, straightened out, cut in 
between two dogs racing neck-and-neck in 
front, and locked strides with them. The 
manoeuvre could not have been executed 
with prettier skill if a tiny jockey had been 
piloting Young Bob, who was racing with 
his head as well as hfs heels. 

Here was rare handicapping, indeed, for 
twenty yards from home, a baby-blanket 
would have covered four of the six whip- 
pets. Then Young Bob let out his last 
link of speed, and poked his black nose in 
front of Duchess and Santoi. When they 
swept across the chalk line, like a little 
whirlwind, Young Bob had won the heat 
by a clear length. Every dog made for 
his master without slackening speed, and 
leaped headlong at the particular rag or 
towel which claimed its frantic allegiance. 
Snapping jaws closed on the fabrics, and, 
spinning in mid-air from the impetus of 
their flight, the dogs were lifted into their 
masters’ arms, their teeth fast in the towels 
which they still worried with growling en- 
thusiasm. Young Bob’s owner swung him 
twice around his head and the little dog 
hung on for dear life. 

“A pretty race,” said Referee Jack Tay- 
lor, as he hung out the painted bits of board, 
which announced to the crowd the colors of 
the first and second dogs. ‘‘There’sa lot in 
the slippin’, you know. The man what 
handles Young Bob is the champion slipper 
of Lunnon. A first class slip is worth a 
matter o’ distance in a close heat.” 

The next heat was varied by an incident 
that set a hundred men along the fence to 
howling and cursing with black rage and 
disappointment. A dainty whippet—Quar- 
rel was her name—was entered with two 
yards handicap allowance. She had won a 


previous fortnightly handicap, had done 
some rattling private trials and was heavily 
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By start- 
ing time Quarrel was a sweeping favorite. 
it was all her race two-thirds of the way, 
and she was making the other entries look 


backed along the bookies’ line. 


like so many street curs. Her owner 
danced with joy beyond the finish line, for 
he stood to win twenty pounds in bets, and 


lhe clean cut racer-built whippet—carefully blanketed. 


to havea “look in” at the handicap money 
in the final heat. 

Just then a totally irrelevant impulse 
sifted through the mental processes of 
Quarrel. She slackened speed way down 
to a foolish little trot, then turned, and 
deliberately loafed off the track, and sat 
in the grass on her haunches and looked 
at the crowds facing her beyond the fence. 
!o make it worse, Quarrel was laughing at 
them. Her mouth was open, her little pink 
tongue hung out, and she sat and grinned 
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and grinned, shamelessly proud of her per- 
formance. 

Her delicate sensibilities would have been 
shocked beyond mending, could she have 
understood the remarks yelled at her, vol- 
leys, showers of them. A _ hundred fists 
were brandished at this silly little figure 





sitting in the grass, while the race swept on, 
and the towel of Quarrel’s master waved in 
helpless rage and amazement. He ran down 
to his fickle jade of a whippet, but made no 
attempt to punish her, for, once afraid of the 
game, she would have been ruined for more 
racing. 

“Brummy” Meadows shook his head 
with an air of tolerant amusement: 

“There’s no understandin’ the bally 
tykes. Now, who'd ha’ thought Quarrel 
would ha’ done the likes o’ that. It was all 
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straight, tho! No dirty work. I marked 
that.” 

“How could it have been made a crooked 
job?” I asked, having taken it for granted 
that there must be some seamy streaks in 
the sport. 

“‘There’s ways an’ means of throwin’ a 
race,” said “‘Brummy,” “but it ain’t easy, 
d’ you see? Maybe it’s worth a nice pot o’ 
money to have a dog lose? Maybe the own- 
ers has a friend or brother, what has helped 
him train th’ tyke. Well, the owner goes 
to the finish, to run his dog up, all right, 
but the dog knows the other chap too, d’ 
you see? And when the dogs is slipped, 
and comes by him, saunterin’ alongside the 
track, he just shows a bit o’ handkerchief, 
or maybe he whistles, which mixes up the 
whippet. ‘Here’s a palo’ mine,’ says the 
dog to hisself. Soinstead of keepin’ on, he 
turns off the track and chucks up the race. 

“Maybe it’s made an hobject to the slip- 
per to hold the dog in the slips, not give 
him a fair start, in a manner o’ speakin’, 
hold him just enough to make him lose a 
yard, in gettin’ away, d’ you see? Then 
there’s the owner at the other end. If he 
overruns his mark, when he’s wavin’ his 
dog along with the towel, his dog gets dis- 
qualified. But it’s takin’ shockin’ chances 
to try them dodges with a referee like Jack 
Taylor. There’s one sure an’ easy way to 
kill a dog’s speed, an’ that’s feedin’ of him, 
just before he comes to the grounds. If 
his little belly’s full, he can’t run himself 
out of a way of a buss ’oss. But there ain’t 
as much crooked work as you might think. 
These men takes a lot o’ pride in the runnin’ 
of their dogs, and every one of them hopes 
to breed a champion, and sell him for a 
fancy price.” 

Fifteen heats were run off—six dogs in a 
heat—and even the long English twilight 
was hinting dusk, before the final race was 
run. A number of the whippets raced with 
muzzleson. The reason appeared in a heat 
where a leading dog lost its temper. An- 
other whippet swerved square in its path, 
and instead of making the best of it, and 
trusting to generalship to get around the 
obstructionist, the offended dog turned 
and nipped the culprit in the neck. The 
bitten dog instantly lost all interest in the 
race, and turned on its foe. The two mixed 
it up in a yelping, dusty swirl, while the 
race went on without them. The referee 


at once notified the owner of the hot-temp- 
ered whippet that he must run this dog 
muzzled thereafter, under penalty of dis- 
qualification if he failed to heed the edict. 

In the horde of owners and handlers 
were three women, one of them a pretty 
young girl in her teens. The wives and 
daughters play their part, by calling “up” 
the dogs at the finish, while their men-folk 
handle them in the slips. 

“The women like the game,” said Mr. 
Pacey, “but there’s a bit more in it than 
that. The fancy whippet trainers hold 
that a dog will run a yard to two yards 
faster for a woman than for a man. Odd, 
ain’t it, how the women folks makes ’em all 
jump livelier?” 

These swearing, jostling crowds from the 
East End enjoyed this afternoon sport, 
without buying one solitary drink of strong 
liquor on the grounds. Between the heats 
they flocked to a big booth and drank tea 
and ate sponge cake and currant tarts. 
This was another item in a list of incon- 
gruities. 

The keen edge of whippet racing is in the 
handicapping, which is a marvel of pains- 
taking accuracy. Whippets run in more 
consistent form than horses, and there are 
few “in-and-outers.”’ The speed standard 
for handicapping is a mark of twelve sec- 
onds for two hundred and twenty yards, 
and champion dogs have cut under this 
figure by a shade. This is at the rate of 
fifty-five feet a second, or nearly twice as 
fast as a crack sprinter can run the “2:20” 
Figured for a mile, it is at the rate of a mile 
in one minute and thirty-five seconds, as 
fast as thoroughbred ever ran the distance. 
In other words, when the whippet whizzes 
down his cinder track, he is moving at the 
rate of forty-five miles an hour, which is 
express train speed. 

He cannot be handicapped by a weight- 
carrying system, and in working out a 
method of distance handicaps, say, for a 
hundred and fifty yard. track, such ‘nice 
timing is required ‘that whippet handicap- 
pers are not content with the finest stop- 
watches used on the race-track, which split 
the second only into fifths. One maker of 
Rochdale turns out many watches every 
year for.whippet experts, with a mechanism 
adjusted to split the second into sixteenths, 
and this is the kind of time-piece generally 
used in this sport. 
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OFF POLLOCK RIP 


By HERBERT K. JOB 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


the southeast corner of Cape Cod, 
Mass., lies a tract of ocean which 
Is a veritable battle-ground of Nature’s 


QO: on the broad open Atlantic, off 


titanic forces. From the long, low sand- 
bar of Monomoy extend out great areas of 


shoals which have brought disaster to thou- 
sands of fine vessels. Near the worst shoals 
are anchored light-ships—Handkerchief to 
the southward, and Pollock Rip further 
east. Beyond the latter the water deepens 
to eighteen fathoms, and the compara- 
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tively ‘‘shoal ground” ends in Georges 
Banks, the great off-shore fishing-ground, 
sixty or seventy miles out. The region is 
one of tide-rips, breakers and treacherous, 
shifting bars, and has been one of splendid 
fishing. 

It is a wild, romantic, stirring place, if 
ever there was one, and | have taken keen 
delight in it, but more particularly in the 
ocean birds which linger there during part 
of the year. Two groups are represented, 
Laride and Procellariidz, known in plain 
English as gulls and petrels. 

The “gulls” are not true gulls, but are 
of the sub-family of Jaegers—hunters, pre- 
daceous birds of the sea. What hawks are 
to the land-birds, they are, ina certain 
degree, to the sea-fowl. Only, instead of 
killing and eating other birds, they attack 
them and compel them to disgorge what 
they have eaten, appropriating it for their 
own purposes. The jaeger’s attack upon 
the gull, or tern, is a spectacular perform- 
ance. With a majestic sweep the swift 
flier darts upon the bird of slower flight. 
lhe latter flees in dismay, but the aggressor 
easily overtakes it and inflicts another 
blow. The victim doubles and twists in 
its flight, but, rapid as it is, the two are 
mixed up at close quarters in a surprising 
series of evolutions, until the despairing 
gull yields and vomits up the fish it has 
just swallowed. The jaeger poises for an 
instant and then darts down like an arrow, 
often catching the fish before it can reach 
the water. If too late, the conqueror 
alights beside it, seizes it before it can sink, 
and, as soon as he has eaten, flies away to 
find another victim. It does indeed find 
much of its food for itself, but it likes to 
rob whenever a good opportunity offers. 

rhree kinds of jaegers occur off Pollock 
Rip, the pomarine, parasitic and long- 
tailed jaegers, though the latter is quite 
rare. The first named is the largest; the 
other two are a little smaller, about the 
ize of crows. All three, in the adult 
plumage, have two longer feathers pro- 
jecting beyond the rest in the middle of 
the tail, but those of the long-tailed jaeger 
ire especially elongated. Each species is 
dark above, speckled and mottled below. 

[he species which belong to the other 

roup are divided into true petrels—the 

Mother Carey’s chickens” of the sailors— 
and shearwaters, all notably lovers of the 


wild open ocean, whose vigor and untir- 
ing flight are wonderful. ‘The shearwaters 
are rather large birds, about the size of 
the jaegers, with long, narrow wings. There 
are three kinds found here, the greater, 
sooty and Corey’s shearwater, the first 
two common, the last rare. The sooty is 
dark grey all over; the others have white 
under parts and somewhat mottled dark 
backs. The petrels are little swallow-like 
birds, of a dark sooty color, with a white 
patch on the rump. Though so small, 
their strength and endurance is astonish- 
ing. There are two kinds, hardly distin- 
guishable at a distance, yet one, the Wilson’s, 
comes from antarctic breeding grounds, 
the other, Leach’s, from the north. The 
shearwaters, also, are from the antarctic—- 
Kerguelen Land and the unknown icy south, 
The northerners breed in June and July, 
the southerners probably in December and 
January. Think whata flight it is for them 
to journey so far. 

August and September are the ‘best 
months to study them, for the northerners 
have just returned from the solitudes 
where they nest, and the often tumultuous 
bars and shoals are more apt to be smooth 
then than later.  Singularly enough, 
though the ocean looks all alike to us, 
there are only certain localities where 
these birds congregate in numbers. Else- 
where one might sail hundreds of miles and 
see but a few stragglers. On the Grand 
Banks, off Newfoundland, they abound, 
in some spots off Nova Scotia, on Georges 
Banks and in the vicinity of these Pollock 
Rip shoals. Unfortunately there is but one 
possible starting-point conveniently near, 
the eastern harbor of Chatham, which is 
guarded and fortified by a line of terrible 
bars, upon which the sea is almost con- 
stantly breaking. Often for days and days 
at a time no boat can possibly cross them. 

Many times have I learned this to my 
sorrow. Three years ago, for instance, | 
traveled three hundred miles from home, 
only to have a fog shut down and the bars 
grow rough. Day after day I waited help- 
lessly until, just as conditions became fav- 
orable for the next day, | was summoned 
home by telegraph. 

It was two years before I was able to try 
it again. Another September day found 
me at Chatham. The next two days the 
bars moaned and thundered, but on the 
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third came the realization of the great 
event of “crossing the bar.” To oe sure 
there was some moaning of the bar when 
| put out to sea. The Chatham cat-rig 
plunged and tossed considerably, but, 
fortunately for my water-fowl studies, 
my equilibrium is not easily upset. Once 
through the line of breakers, we took the 
long even swell, and soon hove to to catch 
some dog-fish for livers with which to bait 
up birds, Of late years the cod and haddock 
have mostly disappeared from the coast, 
and it was necessary to fesort to this 
degenerate sort of fishing to secure bait 
But no one who knows the dog-fish will 
waste any pity, for they are a small species 
of shark, which go about in schools, snap- 
ping at fish right and left, making wholesale 
destruction. The fish were on hand and 
took hold with their usual greed and fero- 
city. In a short time we had numbers of 
them flopping all over the standing-room, 
each trying to stab us with its sharp abdom- 
inal spine. It took many heavy blows 
with a mallet to put them out of commis- 
sion, so that we could appropriate their 
livers, which are larger than those of most 
fish. 

As we were doing this, we noticed off 
to the southward a flock of terns dart- 
ing down and plunging excitedly into the 
water. We knew what it meant, and, 
hauling aft the sheet, ran off toward them, 
throwing out a bluefish drail astern. The 
school of small ‘“‘bait’’ disappeared with 
a plunge as we sailed over it. And then 
something took the hook with a powerful 
jerk. Up went the boat into the wind, 
and, after a hard struggle, a fine eight-pound 
bluefish came flouncing over the quarter. 
No sooner was the hook overboard again 
than another grabbed it, but it tore off, 
and the school was gone. For the loca- 
tion of fish, the seabirds are of great im- 
portance, and the mackerel fleet, for in- 
stance, would be badly handicapped with- 
out them. The wholesale destruction of 
these birds for millinery purposes is ab- 
solutely criminal, as it is for any gunner to 
shoot them in wanton “‘sport.” Indeed, 
there is no skill or sport in it, nothing but 
contemptible butchery and mean selfish- 
ness. Live and let live. 

With a moderate supply of liver-bait we 
now ran offshore to the south-east, leav- 
ing Pollock Rip light-ship dimly showing 


up away to the southward. We began to 
encounter Mother Carey’s chickens about 
three miles out, and soon, by dropping 
bits of liver overboard, had a fine com- 
pany of them following us up, and flitting 
and twittering around the vessel. As far 
as I could tell, they all were the antarctic 
Wilson’s petrels—with yellow webs instead 
of black, and tails rounded instead of forked. 
What restless, stirring little bits of anima- 
tion they are. They are seldom seen to 
alight on the water, save for an instant. 
Toss out a bit of liver, just astern, and a 
petrel flutters down and seizes it, without 
alighting. It keeps fluttering its wings and 
pattering its feet on the surface, seeming 
to walk on the water, like Peter of old, 
hence its name. They are hard indeed to 
photograph, so constant is their activity 
and so rapid the beating of their wings. | 
was snapping away plates at them with my 
camera and found that an exposure of one 
one-thousandth of a second was none too 
quick. With one five-hundreth, at close 
range, the wings would blur. 

The further off we sailed, the more birds 
appeared. Now and then a _ parasitic 
jaeger followed us up, and finally a large 
pomarine jaeger, tempted by the bribes of 
rich, fat liver we were offering, flew up 
close astern and gave me some fine chances 
with the camera. A few shearwaters, too, 
began to show themselves, and by the 
time we had reached the “Crab Ledge,” 
some eight miles out, we decided to “‘lie 
to” again and feed the birds. “Chickens” 
were as plentiful as ever and came again 
for rations. A couple of jaegers took the 
leavings, as they drifted off a little way 
from the vessel, and perhaps a dozen 
greater shearwaters and a sooty shear- 
water or two joined the party. The fish- 
ermen call the latter class “haglets”— 
white and black, respectively—while the 
jaegers are “‘jiddies.” 

The haglets did not seem as tame as 
yeats ago, when I used almost to feed 
them out of my hands. However, they 
came fairly near, within ten feet, and | 
took a lot of pictures of them, in all! sorts of 
positions and combinations. When all 
the plates in the holders had been exposed, 
I darkened the cuddy and managed to 
change plates without disaster and get to 
work again. 

At length it was time to go back, espe- 
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cially as the wind had become light and 
was dying out on us. For a time it was 
flat calm, and we got out the long oars. 
While rowing I kept dropping out liver, 
and at length we waited, as a number of 
haglets, not inclined to fly without wind, 
alighted to eat the liver and swam after 
us. The skipper had managed to catch a 
few haddock and a single cod while I had 
been photographing, and we dealt out fru- 
gally the scant supply of liver. Butwe had 
not enough to draw them very close and 
presently it was all gone, so the birds left us 
and we rowed on. In time a light breeze 
started up, ruffling the glassy ocean and 
filling the sail. 

A little further inshore we noticed a 
flock of both kinds of haglets darting 
eagerly about on the water. Changing 
our course, we ran close up and discovered 
that they were chasing a school of bait. In 
passing I secured a fine picture of the 
whole thing in action. This time our 
drail was not ready for the bluefish, but 
the birds had done their part. 

It was my purpose to spend another day 
off Pollock Rip and enjoy possible new 
developments. Next day the wind blew 
a gale offshore, and evidently it blew all 
the birds away out to sea, for on the day 
following, when I tried it again, there was 
hardly a bird to be found. It was neces- 
sary, then, to return home, so I had to 
content myself with what I had already 
secured, 

Last August I tried it once more. This 
time something remarkable happened. | 
got off-shore the first day, without any 
delay, but even thus | had to have a little 
fuss and fret. I arrived at Chatham late 
in the preceding afternoon, with favorable 
weather. Then the wind had to haul to 
the eastward, and blow hard in the night. 
The old bars began to moan, and in the 
morning we could see a line of breakers 
across the entrance. “Too rough,” an- 
nounced the skipper, yet he thought we 
might be able to get out when the tide 
turned in. So we ran down about ten 
o'clock, the party including two friends—a 
gentleman and his wife—both of whom 
were ardent bird-lovers. They confessed to 
being wretched sailors, but they were so 
eager to see those ocean birds I had written 
about in my book that they were willing 
to take the necessary punishment. 





While we were still inside the point of 
the ‘‘north beach,’”’ before we took the 
swell, we saw many gulls and terns of 
various species, and were having such a 
good time that the lady remarked very 
naively that she might make a sailor after 
all, which completely upset the gravity of 
the skipper. Alas, as we rounded the 
point and shoal and plunged into the swell, 
our ‘“‘lands-people”’ were soon prostrated, 
though they remained courageous. Up 
in the harbor the wind was strong and we 
had taken a double reef before starting. 
There was also wind enough outside, we 
could see, but right here was a slack place, 
and we could not stem the strong incoming 
tide, so we had to anchor and shake out the 
reef. Then came some breaker-dodging 
tactics, but we got outside the bar by noon 
and stood off to the southward, toward 
the Pollock Rip lightship, which we could 
dimly see, and then off-shore. 

It proved to be the most wonderful day 
for jaegers in all my experience in these 
waters, with one possible exception. 
Within a mile of the bars we began to see 
them, and several miles out they were 
flying about in large numbers, and all sorts 
of plumage, accompanied by some shear- 
waters as well, with a few of the rare 
Corey’s shearwater, which I had not seen 
for years. 

What a beautiful picture! The sky was 
clear, the breeze good, and the boat toss- 
ing actively on a rolling, dancing sea. 
Two suffering people lay quietly, one on 
each side of the standing-room. The 
skipper had a line overboard trying for 
cod, and at my dictation was throwing 
out fragments of liver now and then, to 
keep the birds baited up. There was the 
greatest imaginable flapping of wings 
going on all around us. Scores of great 
powerful jaegers were passing and repass- 
ing close about us, and dashing down into 
the water to secure pieces of liver. Sev- 
eral would try for a piece at once, and the 
quickest would get it. There were shear- 
waters, or haglets, too, though not nearly 
so many. With great rapidity, and faster 
than the jaegers, they would go winnowing 
along and plunge whack into the water, 
seize up a piece of liver with a most comical 
expression of greedy satisfaction and hustle 
off, as they gulped it down, for fear thata 
jaeger would get it away from them. Once 
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in flight they did not fear the jaegers, so 
j swift are they on their narrow, pointed 
wings. The wailing that was going on 
made me think of the slaughter of a battle, 
only that I knew the wails were not of 
anguish but of satisfaction, eagerness, 
jealousy. The jaegers’ wail was in a high- 
pitched key, somewhat strident; that of 
] the shearwaters was mellower and lower 
I in the scale. 

As for me, I was just in my element, 
fairly wild with delight, feeling like an 
admiral on his quarter-deck when victory 
is surely his own. As fast as I could, I 
loaded the camera, selected a single bird 
nearest me, in flight or in the act of alight- 
ing, or else some pretty combination of 
birds, and fired away. It was a perfect 
fusillade, each following the other with 
considerable rapidity, yet each exposure 
was made with thought and care. Mean- 
while, my seasick friends had_ pluckily 
aroused themselves to see the great sight, 
and I pointed out to them the different 
sorts of birds—six kinds in all, there were. 
The doctor had with him a small camera, 
and took snapshots, between intervals of 
illness. Being enthusiasts, they both had 
the true grit. The climax of heroism 
was reached when the doctor’s wife, small 
in person, but refusing to let Neptune 
blanch the roses from her cheeks, just be- 
fore a spell of nausea, was heard to murmur 
faintly—“Mr. Job, the can of corned beef 
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is in my husband’s coat pocket, on this 
side.’”” Heavens, how could one think of 
fat, greasy, sickening corned beef when so 
ill! Surely the deed should be sung to- 
gether with the achievements of Joan of 
Arc, Grace Darling, and Florence Night- 
ingale. Unfortunately, | was too busy to 
open that can. My plates being used up, 
I crawled into the pitching cuddy, which I 
darkened, to load up with fresh ones. 

This took some time, and when I emerged 
a big cloud bank was making up from the 
west. Just as it began to cover the sun, 
something went wrong with the focal 
plane shutter—a chip got into it, I found 
out that evening—and it would not work. 
It was time, anyhow, to stop, if we were to 
get in before the tide turned, so I quit. 
All day, singularly enough, I saw but two 
petrels. Yet it was far better to have pho- 
tographed the jaegers, even though I discov- 
ered, after returning home, that my new 
ground-glass had been set a little out of 
register, and most of the pictures were 
blurry. A few good ones, however, repaid 
me for the trip. 

No sooner did we enter the harbor than 
the sick were restored to health and to the 
enthusiasm of living, glad that they had 
endured the ordeal and seen the ‘‘ocean 
wanderers.”’ Yet we were all agreed that 
about once a year was often enough to 
subject a landlubber to so severe a punish- 
ment—even to see the birds. 








WHEN THE NORTH CALLS 


By WILLIAM BEVIER ASHLEY 


DRAWINGS BY 


‘“ EE, Sam,” says Dick,“ How do 
t; you get your runners so bright?” 
You have brought your charger 
back on its iron heels with a careless jerk 
on the rope. ‘Run her over all the ashes 
you come to.” ‘‘That’s what I do,” says 
Fred. ‘“‘I tried the walk first, but bricks 
are no good,” and his racer whirls on end. 
“T’ll bet mine’r brighter than any of you 
and | never used anything!” offers Jim. 
“Yes but you’ve got spring runners — 
they’re round and the best kind,” which 
was about what Jim wanted you to say— 
as you very well knew. 

You are Sir John Franklin and party on 
a dash for the North Pole, and your eyes 
take on the glint of conquest, and your 
stride is as becometh those who drag their 
staunch ship Erebus—Lou’s bobs (Lou is 
Sir ].)—over ice to the Polar Sea beyond. 
It is a long tramp to the Polar Sea— 
Walnut Hill farm—but worth it, and that 
sense of definiteness of purpose which 
always makes a man different from the 
crowd, manifests itself in your oblivious 
attitude toward the ephemeral spots of 
road and gutter on your route. 

Once well past the temptations of the 
town, a turn of the road takes you abruptly 
from civilization into the uninhabited 
north. It is not definitely known that 
man has hitherto penetrated thus far. 
‘That’s where that Mr. Slicer lives, Lou,”’ 
says Fred, ‘‘that third house on the left.” 
‘‘ All yell ‘who licked the wrong boy?’ and 
run like the dickens!” urges Al. ‘“‘It’s 
down hill, fellows—let’s get on and yell 
as we go past.” The old Esquimo looks 
surlily out of his seventeen-room hut as 
the Erebus-Hustler sails by under full sail, 
rocking furiously, and gets his deep re- 
venge when she flounders in a great white 
comber curled up at the roadside. Snow 
inside your rubber boots and a little trick- 
ling down behind your ears gives you the 
real Arctic feeling, which is well. For the 
next fork of the road reveals the far north 
indeed; off to the right where the road 
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becomes only a drift, the regular ships of 
trade bearing off here to the left. 

“That thaw didn’t touch it a bit!” 
cries Dick jubilantly. ‘‘Hurrah!—come 
on, fellows—the crust’s like ice,” yells 
Johnnie. ‘My uncle said it would hold 
you all over the fields,’ pants Lou, 
breaking up through the thinner crust, 
and seeming to think he is the dispenser 
of the treat on hand. 

For treat it certainly is. It is not once 
in a Season, more like that in a Boyhood, 
you get anything like this! In summer, 
Walnut Woods crowns the middling high 
hill on your right that cools its feet in 
Wilson’s Pond below to your left. Be- 
tween stretch fields that level away here 
or roll in broad ridges there, heavy with 
corn and potatoes and beans, now and then 
a spreading oak shading some chewing 
kine, and Crooked Creek wearing merrily 
across the world. From the top of Walnut 
Hill the interlacing fences then can be seen, 
and the Indian attack against the Pond 
planned with an eye to the fields where 
the white man bends to the hoe and 
the buffalo snorts at the leading-ring in 
-his nose. The snow has been piling up 
for days from the clouds and the other 
man’s fields; roads are filled past clearing; 
fences are drifted over on three sides of the 
lots: and Wilson’s Pond can be located 
only by the fishing-house and three row- 
boats bottom up on shore giving their 
shape to the snow a-top; and Walnut Hill 
is a whistling haunt of solemn owls. From 
there, both ways round to you and all the 
way up to heaven, is the snow-silence. 

“Now fellows, let’s play fair,” says Sir 
John. “That’s what I say,” from Al, tip- 
ping Dick over a small-boat into a drift. 
“Al!” admonishes Johnnie, “you'd better 
look out!—you remember now what 
happened!” “‘Who’s touchin’ you?” mut- 
ters the small boy. ‘Gee,’ says Dick, 


“but we’re wasting a lot of good time.” 
“All aboard, men—there’s considerable 
open sea just here we must take advantage 




















“I'll bet mine is brighter than any of you.” 


of.” ‘Will you lay your course straight 
ahead, Sir?’”’ ‘‘We shall stand somewhat 
to the nor’ west, Mate—it’s risky, perhaps, 
but our mission—” “Very good, Sir!’’ 
‘“ Aw—give us a rest you, my feet’s getting 
cold—look out Johnnie—I didn’t speak to 
ouch!—now you quit—do you hear! ‘i 
You know that of all the coasting in the 
cold world this kind is far and away the 
best. You all get on the bobs and give 
her a good shove—and you are mighty 
poor at the sport if you stop before you 
want to. A few vigorous kicks by the 
hind-ender keep you moving on the levels; 
the merest hump starts you clipping, and 
you climb ridges, leap fences, and skirt 
trees by just second nature. On and on 
and on, not a house but old man Wilson’s 
and his barns; not a sound but the sur-sur- 
ur of the runners, easily distinguishable 
vhen you let up talking in shouts and 
ighing in shrieks; not a care but lest you 
don’t get all the fun there is, and your two 
leds “pretending they’re the small boats, 
fellows, hey?” jerk alongside your good 
ip built for just such seas as this. 
“Keep your feet up!” orders Com. Sir 
John, guiding her dextrously around a 
idden hole. Jim straddles next, being 
the best steerer of the lot, and you are next 
to him with Harold, who is always scared 
illy on a bobs, crowding close against you, 





his knees well into your ribs. Poor judg- 
ment putting Al Talbert after Harold, but 
Dick is a steadier and brother John is close 
behind to “mother” him on occasion. 
Then Rob and Andie, with Jack at the end 
—every man on deck. You come over 
the crest of a big wave and rush down its 
slope with a cheer. “Now, my men,” 
explains Sir John, “we are to make for 
yonder head of land—’ “‘That’s Wilson’s 
Pond, Cap.” —‘‘ And every man look out for 
icebergs—that’s trees, you know, fellows— 
and floes—that’s rocks and stumps—and 
bears, and—and anything 

It is a voyage to recommend for bald- 
heads!—twice you run upon the submerged 
parts of bergs and rearrange yourselves on 
deck in rare indifference to an Arctic dip. 
Once you come about so sharply she loses 
headway and goes backward down the 
side of a wave, to bring up short in a long 
breaker, completely smashing its top rail. 
You make a safe turn about a great berg 
bearing down upon you, and discuss the 
dangers of this strange sea in scientific 
terms—‘‘Say, boys!—ain’t this fine!”— 
“This beats the river hill all hollow!”— 
“T’'ll bet the rest wish they were here!” 
—“Wear ship, men!—we must bring her 
quick about!” “‘ Left feet down—shove her 
off!”’ which clearly nautical command saves 
you from smashing into another iceberg— 
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that has sheltered many a cow in sum- 
mer. 

“This is a fortunate escape, my men,” 
says Sir John, “and we must now leave 
the ship and work our way overland a 
distance.” “Do you think, Sir, we 
should proceed in a body, or by groups—it’s 
fun to separate, you know, Lou—” “By 
groups, decidedly!—and each man will be 
allowed any big game he may take—spare 
the small game!’’—‘‘ What’s that up there, 
fellows?” whispered Harold. ‘‘ Where?” 
—‘‘What did you see?’”—‘Don’t be such 
a fraid-cat!’ “But I saw something 
move—there!—there it is now!”—‘Salt- 
petre! I saw it too!’ ‘Where? what 
did it look like?” —‘‘Something queer—it 
moved quick-like—and went up and down 
kinda!” ‘Probably a_bear!’’ ‘Come 
on and let’s see what it is—there’s a lot 
of us!”—‘‘What are you crying about, 
Harold, noth’n’ll hurt you!” 

Sugar and tongs! how that shriek chills 
your marrow! 

“It’s a bear—or a polar-Indian, or a 
bull-moose —they say bull-mooses are 
furious when deprived of their young’”— 
“We ain’t touched nobody’s young!” 
“Let’s go back, fellows!” ‘‘Aw—come 
on—who ever heard of anything around 
Wilson’s Pond!’’—‘ By the jumping John 
Rogers!’’ says Jim, “where are Al and 
Andie?” ‘We'll pretend they are bears,” 
pants Johnnie, leading the chase. Let 
really bears add to their litany, “From 
a combination of boys and a snowdrift, 
isind fate deliver us!” 

“| dare you to take the bobs up in the 
woods and ride down, Lou!” 

Two qualities fit a man to dominate. 
One is the power to forget his mask and be 
himself; the other is the gift of forgetting 
himself and remembering the other man. 
Quiet Jim Sanderson. You remember 
how he never could keep pretending, and 
how he always seemed to get what he 
wanted by the mere potency of his way of 
going after it! 

Walnut Hill had not struck you before 
as being a glacier—but such Jim’s remark 
shows it to be, forming a difficult barrier 
to your progress, and by that very fact 
arousing all Sir John’s resolution, It is a 
simple enough matter to regard the small- 
boats, and the ship too, as sledges; and, for 
convenience, the same side of the hill you 
toil up will do for the opposite side down, 
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taking you a big step nearer the goal! 
You and Andie try it standing on your 
sleds, and go slamming, swinging, pitching, 
falling down the risky descent, barking 
trees and shins, jumping stumps and clip- 
ping rocks till you are again out in the open 
and have to drop to your hips for the 
swift flash to the pond. The bobs come 
zigzaging after, Jim steering, Lou at the 
critical hind-sled, Dick and Al standing, 
kneeling, rolling, on the seat between, with 
the rest racing alongside to jeer and cheer 
and stumble over roots—crevasses—and 
bang into solid steel trees—exposed rock. 
Until you have been on a bobs with its 
front sled hanging over a small precipice, 
its hind sled caught against a tree you have 
just rounded, and with a choice of another 
tree to your right, an ugly stump to your 
left, and a low, thorny bush straight in 
front when you do pitch suddenly forward 
—you are only a beginner. If you only 
could face father—when he wants you to 
face the other way for a few painful 
moments—as you face such threatenings— 
well, a spanking then would really “hurt 
me more than you, my son!” And to 
wriggle—and creep—and_ unexpectedly 
leap straight out from the top of a hillock 
and land on all four runners twenty feet 
beyond and six below, is sport. It is some 
training for the slippery places in the woods 
you are to come to in grown-up days. It 
means steadier nerves, and a pair of eyes 
to see past pitfalls and failures and ob- 
stacles to the clear road beyond, even as 
Jim finally brings his daring crew out on 
the home-line and lets her rip to her rest. 

But it grows late. You have come thus 
far without noteworthy incident. A few 
ice-packs crossed, several hummocks and 
a glacier overcome! The day certainly is 
a wasted one. Some of you ought really 
to have been here a year or so foodless and 
lifeless, waiting for a rescuing party com- 
posed of the rest, who are only about now 
coming on your tracks. How else can 
new exploration parties seek the Pole if 
each party in turn is not rescued from 
finding it? So you wait until Al and Dick 


get out of sight, not seeing them anyway, 
not even hearing Al’s feeble, starving waii, 
“You've gone and taken a hog-bite, Dick, 
and it’s the only apple I’ve got!’’—Pres- 
ently you look up—the bleak North 
stretches bare before you—‘‘Come on now, 
fellows—we’re the rescuing party!” 
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“We ought not to have let them go, 
John”—*We'll find them all right—let’s 
all call at once—now—one—two—three— 
AL! DICK! now, again—AL!! DICK!!” 
“Say fellows, we’ve got to do something, 
and quick, too.” ‘‘Well, but haven’t we 
gone all over everywhere—and hollered 
our heads off!” “I'll bet they have gone 


off home alone for a joke!”—*Dick 
wouldn’t do that’ —‘‘ My, but it’s getting 
cold—going to snow, too.” “ Playin’ 


some of you gets lost and the rest have to 
rescue you ain’t so much fun—is it?” 
shivers Harold. “I'll tell you,” from 
Andie, ‘we will put the bobs right here, 
and spread out in a big circle—” “Good 
for you! and each fellow keep yelling—” 
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the hill and a dry snow falling through the 
chilly air you are not prone to festiveness. 
But you chatter and laugh to cheer up Al, 
who laughs, too—once or twice. You talk 
about how you are going on the Sunday- 
school sleigh-ride next week, and what 
bully skating it’ll be to-morrow if it doesn’t 
snow much, “Anyway, they’ll sweep a 
place,’’ and how they say sometimes there 
are wolves around even up in this section 
—never in your life did you dream an owl 
had such a horrible screech! or that your 
blood could flow in icicles!—and how 
easy it is to freeze if you can’t move your 
limbs, which is how Fred says his cousin 
froze his ears “‘on just such a night as 
this.” And, so talking to cheer Al and 

imbue him with your 

courage, you plod toward 
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The daily winter fight between gangs. 


“That’s it,” ‘Come on!”—‘ Wait—if any 
one of us finds them he must holler with 
his hand hitting his mouth like this—you 
know!” “That’s the talk!—we’ll find the 
duffers now!—” “And if they are fooling 
us—!” 

3ut they weren’t. 

You are a white-faced lot as you turn 
tow ard home, Dick holding Al on the 

‘ship’ because of the terrible hole the 
pointer made in his head when it struck 
him. ‘Do you think he’ll die, Johnnie?” 
But Johnnie strides right on, keeping the 
rope taut, though it trembles. You would 
have started an hour earlier and gone 
faster but for this, and with the sun behind 






home with the Erebus- 
Hustler and her two 
small-boats, Jim and 
Johnnie leading and say- 
ing little; the rest some- 
how rubbing elbows, or 
treading on the front fel- 
lows’ heels, or even, in 
big Jack’s case, taking 
hold of hands with Har- 
old for some reason— 
afraid maybe; and by 
the time the stars have 
succeeded the flurry of 
snow, and Mother is put- 
ting your supper in the 
oven to keep it warm 
while Father says he will 
“attend” to you, and 
Jess adds a spoonful to 
your pudding, you all 
come out at the end of 
the wrong road, and to your total dis- 
couragement and fright find you are on 
the very top of the sandbank hill, with Al 
in a dead stupor, and a quarter of a mile 
of drift between you and the foot of the 
sand-bank where the bridge spans the deep 
railroad cut, and the big coast down into 
the village begins. 

“Jiminy cracks! but we had bad luck 
in losing that road!” ‘What shall we do 
fellows—ride down?—it’ll take us into 





the town inside of ten minutes.”” ‘“‘ Yes— 
if we don’t land in the cut!” ‘You'll 
never make the turn, Lou—never!”’ ‘No 


—of course you won’t—the hill is iced all 
the way from there, way down past the 








When the North Calls 














suicide in a sled and murder 
in a bobs. 

The crowd is always a 
noisy one—‘‘ Road! Road!’’ 
There come the Black 
Hawks. ‘‘Way below! way 
below!” Those are the 
dare-devils of the town 
they came from the cut 
and look like warriors on 
araid as they roar past. 
“Road! road!” it’s the 
shrill call of a kid aflat hi 
pointer, racing after them 
and followed by two more 
nervy imitators. “Road! 
road!’’ and the Red Devil 
grins fiendishly past, Ned 
Wilson at the lines hold 
ing her to the track, for 
she carries the young men 
and ladies of the Sunday- 
school, heads on any shoul- 
ders so long as they fit 
for the moment. No com- 
plaints at the volleys of 
snow-balls; no complaint at 
the sudden swerve on the 














“Lean, boys—hard over—now—hard— hard.” 


school!’ “It’s dark too—’’ “And the 
hill will be chuck full—you’d kill a lot of 
people’ —says Jim—‘“If we don’t get 
Dick home in ten minutes he will be dead 
I tell you!” 

The big men always watered the school 
hill, making a shining streak down its 
center from the Catholic church, where the 
sand-bank road turned to come into the 
town, away down to the Presbyterian 
church four ‘‘blocks’” below. It was a 
ride for the daring only. The frame sled 
and the boy who sat up like a girl—ought 
to—kept off that hill except to stand 
along its sides to watch. There were men 
even to guard the street crossing at the 
foot. The brave rider on sled or bobs 
started at the canal bridge; the braver 
from the head of the hill at the Catholic 
church; the bravest from the railroad cut 
three blocks above that, around the bend. 
The foolhardy sometimes went a short 
way beyond the cut, up the steep sand- 
bank, but everybody expected a tragedy 
in that case. The top of the sand-bank 
was never tried—that would have been 


artificial hump near the 
foot—only a wild scream- 
ing and scrambling to get 
out of the way of ‘Road! road! road!” 
Then The Merry Monster crashes by 
twenty deep—every throat cheering—and 
followed close by The Demon, singing 
“Good Night, Ladies.” The tired coast- 
ers line up to watch the unwearied—the 
Black Hawk scares its wild way again 
more independents whistle past — the 
Fast Express, carrying all full-grown men, 
starts from the canal and tears a rut in 
the track as she scrrrrsss on into the “lamp- 
lighted” darkness. It is a merry, laugh- 
ing—‘‘What’s that racket up above there, 
anyway?” “What are they shouting:” 
“But the Black Hawk just went down, | tell 
you!” “Who is it, then?’”’ ‘They are com- 
ing from above the cut!’’—‘“‘Here they are!” 
“Stand back!—stand back!” ‘Room be- 
low there!” “Stop her! you can’t make the 
turn!” “Tip her over, you fools!—tip her!” 
“Look at them!”’ ‘Who are your—great 
Scot! it’s a crowd of kids! they'll be killed!” 
“We’re—going—like lightning—Jim—can 
you turn—her?’’ Says Jim—“Lean, boys— 
hard over—now—hard !—hard!—we're safe! 
all together now—‘road! road! ! road!!!” 























BREEDING EXHIBITION POULTRY 


By H. S. 


N all ages of the world and among all 
races and classes of men, the doer has 
won popular applause. He has pre- 
ded the maker in time and in favor. 


\chilles must fight before Homer can sing; 


the arms and 


heir severity. 


hich they spring. 


the man” arouse Virgil 
m silence and give him voice; and 
yer and Virgil not only become possi- 
but also popular because of the heroes 
deeds they celebrate. It is the 
udium certaminis to which the human 
irt responds, 
In the ruder ages, before the dawn of 
vilization, the contests were brutal in 
The sweat was mingled 
blood. The steady march of civili- 
tion has removed the brutality and re- 
d the forms of contests, but has not 
n able to obliterate the feeling from 
It has been said that 
heart man remains a savage, that he 
tains and will retain for ages to come 
» marks of his brute origin, and that 
itests in some form he must have to 
t the deep-seated needs of his being. 
1 contests may become less of brawn 


se 


id more of brain, but they will not cease. 


[he poultry exhibition affords a peaceful 
na for contests, not of strength but of 
ll, not of brute force but of mind. Once 
id not so very many years ago—-poultry 


nciers decided the superiority of their 


Is by combats in which usually one 
was left dead and sometimes both 
3ut gradually the law placed 
ban upon this form of contest, until at 
present time, in nearly every enlight- 
1 State, cock-fighting has become a 
demeanor punishable by a substantial 
[he sport has not been wholly de- 
yed—it still persists in certain locali- 
and is practised in seclusion under 
r of the night—but it has become 
iwed, and law-abiding fanciers have 
tituted the poultry exhibition for the 
-pit. 
he extent of this substitution may be 
reciated by a consideration of the 
ber of poultry exhibitions held annual- 
ind the number of specimens shown at 
h exhibition. In the United States 


ished. 
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alone, not counting the numerous agri- 
cultural fairs at which poultry forms a by 
no means inconsiderable part of the at- 
tractions, during the past year there were 
held upwards of one hundred poultry ex- 
hibitions. The lowest grade of these ex- 
hibitions averaged probably from three 
hundred to five hundred specimens; those 
of the second grade, from five hundred to 
twelve hundred; and those of the highest 
grade from fifteen hundred to four or five 
thousand specimens. _ If a thousand speci- 
mens are considered as the average of all 
of the exhibitions, the grand total would 
be upwards of one hundred thousand 
specimens. And it is probable that at the 
town, county and state agricultural fairs 
fully as many more were exhibited, so 
that a conservative estimate would place 
the number of fowls exhibited during the 
past year at about one quarter of a million. 

In the production of these fowls the 
various breeders have attempted to follow 
the requirements of a little volume issued 
by the American Poultry Association, 
“The Standard of Perfection,” in which 
is given a detailed statement of the figure, 
color and markings of all of the recognized 
varieties of fowls. This little book has 
been called ‘‘The Poultryman’s Bible,” 
and “The Poultryman’s Statute Book,” 
and like the Bible and a book of statutes, 
it has been construed diversely by different 
breeders and judges. It is impossible to 
describe in words the various character- 
istics of fowls, so that all minds shall inter- 
pret them alike. For lack of better terms, 
vague expressions are sometimes necessa- 
rily used, such as ‘‘of medium length.” 
Mathematical accuracy is impossible, and 
uncertain terms lead to similarly uncer- 
tain interpretations. Descriptions of color 
are even less accurate than descriptions of 
form, and it would probably be impossible 
to get a unanimous verdict from twelve 
experts of the exact meaning of ‘‘golden 
buff.”” And so it happens that what the 
Standard really means depends more upon 
the interpretation of the judges than upon 
its forms of expression, and, as the judges 
do not agree among themselves, the nicer 
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points ultimately depend upon the inter- 
pretation of the one judge who is placing 
the awards at any given exhibition. 

This diversity of interpretation results 
in different types and different shades of 
color appearing in fowls of the same vari- 
ety. One judge may favor one type or 
one shade of color, while another judge 
may favor a different type or shade of 
color. One judge may consider perfection 
of form of less, and another judge may con- 
sider it of more account than perfection 
of color. And if an exhibitor can ascer- 
tain, before making his entries at an ex- 
hibition, the preferences of the judge who 
is to officiate, he can select his specimens 
for exhibition with greater confidence. 
Where one cannot obtain this information 
he may profit from the example of a vet- 
eran and very successful breeder and ex- 
hibitor, who always used to select two types 
of fowls in order to be sure to hit the fancy 
of the judge; if one type were wrong, the 
other was quite certain to be right. 

It would be misleading, however, to 
leave the impression that there is no unan- 
imity of opinion among judges. In many 
varieties, while there may be a diversity 
of opinion respecting some minor points, 
there is a substantial unity of opinion re- 
garding the more fundamental require- 
ments. And, as exhibitions have become 
more numerous and the opportunities of 
inspecting each other’s work have become 
more frequent, the interpretation of the 
requirements of the Standard has become 
more uniform among the judges. This uni- 
formity of interpretation apparently has 
increased during the past decade, and it is 
probable that it will continue to increase 
with the passing of each year. The im- 
portance of uniformity in judging is lead- 
ing to a more careful study of standard 
requirements, a more frequent interchange 
of viewsand a better understandingof how 
the Standard shall beapplied in the actual 
work of making awards. While it is too 
much to expect that judging fowls will 
ever become perfectly uniform, it is ap- 
parent that tendencies towards greater 
uniformity are at work and will continue 
to work towards the desired end. 

In judging fowls, two methods are 
employed, each having its special advo- 
cates, and designated briefly as the score- 
card system and the comparison system. 
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By the former—the score-card system—a 
perfect fowl is considered worthy of one 
hundred points, and the judge notes upon a 
card the percentage of departure from 
perfection which he finds in the several 
sections of the fowl. When these defects 
have been valued, he adds up the column 
of “outs” and subtracts this sum from 
the one hundred points allotted to absolute 
perfection, and the remainder is the score 
of the fowl. The fowl having the largest 
remainder, after the deduction of the 
“outs,” becomes the winner. By compari- 
son, the judge notes mentally the depar- 
tures from perfection, and the fowl which, 
in his opinion, shows the smallest amount 
of departure from perfection is designated 
as the winner. As by both methods of 
judging, each fowl must be compared with 
the ideal described in the Standard, the 
actual difference between the two systems, 
when properly applied, is that of keep- 
ing a written record of defects in the one 
case and omitting it in the other. In the 
largest exhibitions, because of a saving 
in time and labor, comparison has become 
the favorite method of judging. In the 
smaller shows, because of the record it 
gives to all the fowls in competition, the 
score card is the more popular. The value 
of the judging under either system depends 
upon the competency of the judge; if he is 
incompetent, his judgment is valueless, 
whether his ignorance is recorded in detail 
or whether it is shown only in his mis- 
placed awards. 

An exhibition fowl should receive proper 
preparation and training before it is placed 
in the show. Fowls which are soiled in 
plumage cannot hope to compete success- 
fully with those which are clean. A fowl 
which is wild, and either crouches in a 
corner or makes a mad attempt to fly out 
at the top of its coop, has a small chance 
with one of equal, or even less, merit, 
which has been taught to pose and exhibits 
no fear. One year, at the great exhibition 
annually held in Madison Square Garden, 
New York, I stood before a coop contain- 
ing, what I deemed, the finest Black- 
breasted Red Game cock in the show, and 
was wondering why such a specimen had 
failed to win a place. The judge who had 
placed the awards in this class | knew to 
be one of the best judges of Game fowls in 
the country. As I stood there trying to 
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solve this problem, the judge came up, 
and greeting me, said: “That is the best 
cock here. He ought to have won the first 
prize, but when I judged the class he was 
so wild that I couldn’t get him to stand 
and show what he was, and so I was 
obliged to pass him.” If this fowl had 
been properly trained, by putting him into 
an exhibition coop for a few hours each 
day for the period of one or two weeks 
before the exhibition, enabling him to 
become familiar with his quarters and to 
overcome his timidity, he might have 
carried off the coveted blue ribbon instead 
of failing to get any place. The horseman, 
who would put into the show-ring a wild, 
ungroomed horse, would be laughed at, 
and yet exhibitors of fowls commit pre- 
cisely similar folly each year. 

But while proper preparation and train- 
ing are desirable, “faking” is an abomina- 
tion. By this term is meant the altering 
over of comb, the dyeing and splicing of 
feathers, the artificial coloring of shanks 
and the like. Instances of “‘faking’’ are 
on record where extreme cruelty was 
practised. Fowls have been exhibited 
with needles run lengthwise through their 
combs to keep them straight, and where 
the top of the comb was one large scar 
made by cutting away the flesh in order to 
bring the comb into symmetrical propor- 
tions. When “faking’’ is discovered the 
fowls are promptly disqualified from com- 
petition, and the owners ought to be dis- 
barred from future exhibiting. In_ this 
country they usually escape disbarment, 
and in the eyes of some, their sin consists 
only in being discovered. We lack a cen- 
tral organization with sufficient power to 
deal with those engaged in this dishonorable 
practice. Our poultry associations are 
independent organizations over which the 
American Poultry Association has no con- 
trol, and if an exhibitor is found guilty of 
“faking” the utmost that can be done is 
for the organization detecting him to dis- 
qualify his exhibit, to refuse to receive 
future entries from him, and to get other 
associations to do the same if they will. 
The American Kennel Club has power to 
protect the honest and punish the dis- 
honest exhibitor of dogs, and in the Na- 
tional Trotting Horse Association the 
Board of Review expels fraudulently 
driven horses and unworthy horsemen 


from its tracks, but the poultry exhibito: 
is under no such control. The honest ex- 
hibitor, for the present at least, must rely 
for protection against the dishonest exhib- 
itor upon the moral sense of the community, 
and the keenness of the judges and manag- 
ers of exhibitions in detecting fraud. 

The breeder of exhibition poultry who 
wishes to attain recognition as such must, 
perforce, become a successful exhibito: 
But before he can become a successful 
exhibitor he must win success as a breeder 
In the formation of his ideal fowl, thr 
elements must be kept conspicuously b:- 
fore his mind—the necessary shape, the d - 
sired color, the exact markings. To kno 
the meaning of these elements it will be 
necessary to study carefully the stand- 
ard requirements, to learn how they are 
interpreted by artists in their ideal illustra- 
tions, and to frequent the poultry exhibi- 
tions to ascertain the interpretation of the 
judges. In this way the first step to suc- 
cess, a correct knowledge of what is re- 
quired, may be taken. 

In breeding for shape, a beginner will 
probably obtain the best results by using 
prize fowls, especially if they are fowls 
which have won under a judge who con- 
siders shape of the first importance. Later 
on, when the beginner has gained experi- 
ence and is no longer a beginner, he will 
mate his fowls so that a deficiency in one 
sex will be corrected by an over-develop- 
ment in the other sex. 

In breeding for color it will be indis- 
pensible to learn what are the breeding 
tendencies of the selected variety. For 
example, in Barred Plymouth Rocks the 
tendency is for the males to average much 
lighter in color than the females, so that 
the breeding together of fowls of the shade 
desired for exhibition will result in failure, 
the males becoming too light and the 
females too dark for such a _ purpose. 
Special matings for the production of each 
sex of the desired color are necessary. And 
whatever the breeding tendency of the se- 
lected variety, successful breeding requircs 
its mastery. 

In breeding for markings it is necessary 
to secure not only the proper colors but to 
secure them in proper adjustment and 
correct proportion to each other. The 
markings must be accurate in pattern and 
clearly defined. In nearly every suc! 
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ise special matings will be required to 

cure the desired result. A single illus- 
tration will suffice to indicate what is 

cessary to be done. The Dark Brahma 
female is one of the most exquisitely 
venciled fowls among the domestic varie- 
ties. Upon a steel-gray ground color, 
the pencilings of black or nearly black are 
placed, one within the other, each follow- 
ing the contour of the web of the feather. 
In the best specimens there are not less 
than three and frequently as many as five 
of these concentric lines of dark color upon 
each feather. The male has a_ black 
breast, underbody and tail, with hackle 
and saddle of silvery white striped with a 
broad black center, and the wing white 
with a broad black bar. If a beginner were 
to mate such a cock and hen as above in- 
dicated, and such as are required for ex- 
hibition, he would produce indifferent speci- 
mens of both sexes, and probably lose 
most of the beautiful penciling of the fe- 
To secure this penciling upon the 
female he must use a cock with a breast 
mottled or splashed with white—a sorry 
specimen for the show room but invaluable 
in the breeding yard. 

When one has learned what to breed 
and how to breed, his labor will become 
very pleasant. The difficulties which be- 
set his path are easily removed. If nearly 
a quarter of a million of exhibition fowls 
were produced last season, the necessary 
knowledge of the art of breeding must be 
somewhat widely diffused. What so many 
have done, and done so well, no man of 
average ability should be deterred from at- 
tempting. And that this work has been 
done well, no one who has visited an exhi- 
bition like the New York or Boston show, 
and has observed the beautiful specimens 
in competition, with their finely turned 
figures, rich colors and accurate markings, 
will fora moment question. Toone who has 
r visited such an exhibition the work 
anciers will seem almost like magic. 
But it is a magic that any one can learn 

| practice with, at least, a fair chance 


[race 


male. 


Vhen one has succeeded in producing 
per specimens, his next step is to exhibit 
them. Horace Greeley, when the question 
ol the resumption of specie payments was 
under discussion, said, ‘‘The best way to 
resume is to resume.”’ And this, mutatis 
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mutandis, is the proper advice to give one 
who would win success as an exhibitor. 
The best way to become a successful exhib- 
itor is to exhibit. There is, indeed, no 
other way. If defeated the first season— 
and such a result is not improbable—he 
should not be discouraged. The causes of 
his defeat are probably discoverable, and 
he will wisely attempt to find what they 
were. After suffering a few defeats, if he 
has ascertained the causes and attempted 
to remedy them, success will come. And 
such success is not dearly bought, because 
each defeat has been teaching him in the 
best of all schools, that of experience. 

And not only will an exhibitor learn in 
the school of experience the secret of 
successful exhibiting, but he will also gain 
a conception of the true object of poultry 
exhibitions. His first conception will 
probably be narrow and hence false, 
embracing only the idea of winning prizes. 
Later, he will enlarge this conception by 
adding other ideas. He will see in the 
poultry exhibition an opportunity to 
match skill against skill, the chance of 
meeting old friends and making new ones, 
the pleasure of knowing that he is growing 
intellectually and the like. And, finally, 
the true conception will dawn upon him 
that the poultry exhibition has for its real 
object the building up of a great industry. 
He will see that underneath the pleasure 
which it affords and resting upon it as upon 
a firm foundation, there is a serious pur- 
pose, affecting not only the exhibitors but 
thousands who are not and never will be 
exhibitors, but who have a living interest 
in the production of more and better fowls. 
And when once this conception has been 
gained, it will be apparent that he is ful- 
filling his duty to the public, not by win- 
ning prizes but by exhibiting fowls. 
Whether they win or whether they lose is 
unimportant, provided always that the 
best fowls win; to sustain the exhibition 
and thereby to promote the industry is 
the important matter. A true conception 
of the real object of poultry exhibitions, 
especially when that conception is held 
not only by the intellect but also by the 
affections, so as to become a motive power 
of action, will develop in the exhibitor the 
true characteristics of a sportsman, to win 
modestly, lose gracefully, and to be happy 
in either event. 























MEN AND WOMEN OF THE OUTDOOR 
WORLD 


THE PREFERENCES OF 
the head of one of the world’s 
greatest railway systems, presi- 


A. J. CASSETT 
T 

dent of seven companies, and di- 
rector of twenty-three, A. J. Cassett would 
gladly forsake them all for leisure to enjoy 
the out-of-doors with his horses, his stock- 
farm, the golf course and the open road. 
Once before, he made his escape from 
the trammels of high position and great 
responsibility, and at the age of forty-two, 
retired from a vice-presidency of the Penn- 
sylvania road which he had welded into a 
system, to devote himself to sport and rec- 
reation, just as the late William C. Whitney 
planned to enjoy himself after the age of 
sixty. Mr. Cassett did the far more sur- 
prising thing of making pastime his busi- 
ness while he was yet a young man, and 
for seventeen years he ordered his life as 
he would have it, in travel and residence 
abroad, and in using his influence at home 
for the uplifting of the standards of sport 
as recreation. 

As one of the two or three foremost 
patrons of the American turf during those 
years, as a breeder, farmer, and patron of 
the horse, Mr. Cassett was admired by a 
generation which has almost forgotten that 
the president of the Pennsylvania system 
was, for so long a time, a gentleman sports- 
man of the finest type, by preference. He 
was dragged from his retirement to re-enter 
the railway world when Frank Thompson 
died, and a new president must be found. 
It is well known that Mr. Cassett did not 
want to take the position. The life of a 
country gentleman was his choice. The 
committee from the Board of Directors, ap- 
pointed to notify him of his election, went 
out to his country home at Haverford, 
deeply impressed with the weight of their 
mission. 

“Mr. Cassett is out on the golf links,” 
was the reply to their anxious inquiry. 
“Will you come in and wait for him?” 

The solemn directors would not wait but 
turned and went to the course, where they 


saw Mr. Cassett lustily swinging a club, and 
as they drew near, he made a long drive. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Cassett,” said 
they. 

“Glad to see you, gentlemen. That was 
a pretty good drive, wasn’t it? You're 
just in time to join me in a round.” 

“Ahem, thank you,” said the fidgety 
trio, “but we did not come out here to-day 
to play golf. The fact is, we are here to 
announce to you that the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Pennsylvania Railroad has elect- 
ed you to the presidency. And we have 
been appointed to notify you and take back 
with us your official acceptance.” 

Mr. Cassett stood silent for some time, so 
the story goes, and then made answer. 

“Gentlemen, I thank you for the honor, 
but I don’t want it. I want to be left 
alone with my horses and golf-sticks.” 

“But think of the——” 

“| don’t care a rap for the position. 
Why can’t your good people leave me alone 
to enjoy my own good times without 
bother and interruption and care. I don’t 
want the presidency; I won’t accept it.” 

The surprised directors urged and argued, 
but they went home without an accept- 
ance. Then began a campaign of persua- 
sion and flank attack. Finally Mrs. Cas- 
sett was enlisted in the cause. She asked 
him to take the office. 

“And give up my horses and my pleas- 
ures?” said he, with the air of a man who 
was being unfairly dealt with. ‘Haven't 
we money enough already?” 

When Mr. Cassett capitulated, he as- 
sailed his new duties with the same enthu- 
siasm that had filled his seventeen years of 
wholesome recreation and out-door occupa- 
tion. He was at his deskin the president’s 
office eleven hours a day, and within three 
years he had undertaken the greatest railroad 
improvements ever planned for one system. 
He showed that what a part of the busy 
world calls “wasting time” for seventeen 
years had only sharpened the edge of his 
ability and masterly energy. 

President Cassett is not divorced from 
his wholesome fondness for outdoor pleas- 
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ures, and. when he leaves his offices, it is to 
go to his country home, “‘Cheswold,” and 
drive or ride over roads whose excellence 
is to be credited to his years of office as 
Supervisor of Lower Merion Township. 
His neighbors elected him to this office 
nearly twenty years on end, and while he 
hung back from the presidency of the Penn- 
sylvania system, this country gentleman 
needed no urging to work for better roads, 
and he is proud of his record as Supervisor. 

To the younger generation, Mr. Cassett’s 
prominence as a turfman is somewhat 
blurred by years, yet it was he who was the 
head and front of high-class racing as a pas- 
time for gentlemen, when Monmouth Park 
was in its finest bloom, The Bard car- 
ried his colors—red, white and blue—in one 
of the mest brilliant racing records recorded 
in America, for a stable which boasted, also, 
of Taragon, Bend Orand Eurus. Reminis- 
cent of those great days was the recent 
success of Gold Heels, a product of the 
Chesterbrook stud. 

When racing at Monmouth Park be- 
came rotten with scandal, and the turf at 
large seemed to have fallen upon evil days, 
Mr. Cassett decided that the game was no 
longer his kind of pastime. He sold his 
stable, and turned his attention to breed- 
ing on an imposing scale at ‘‘Chester- 
brook,” his farm near Philadelphia. Ina 
short time he had brought the imported 
hackney to the front for carriage and driv- 
ing uses. Little Wonder, the pride of 
his hackney stud, swept the show ring for 
years, and was a sensational success in the 
stud. The Bard was at the head of the 
thoroughbred stud of Chesterbrook, and 
his lordly presence was enough to make 
the farm famous. But in addition to these 
classes, Mr. Cassett became interested in 
breeding fancy sheep, Guernsey and Aber- 
deen cattle, Percheron draught horses—all 
tending to better the farming and driving 
stock of this country. 

President Cassett was one of the pioneer 
promoters of coaching in this country, and 
for many years was head of the Philadel- 
phia Coaching Club. He has maintained 
an active interest in the Radnor Hunt, and 
was conspicuous in the organization of the 
Philadelphia Horse Show Association. 
Cricket is a Philadelphia institution, and 
Mr. Cassett has been one of the leading 
cricket enthusiasts in that region, as presi- 
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dent both of the Merion Cricket Club and 
the Associated Cricket Clubs of Phila- 
delphia. 

Rarely fortunate both in his tastes and 
the means to gratify them, he is, at sixty- 
five years, a stalwart and active six-footer, 
“a human dynamo” in business, and as 
ardent a lover of hardy outdoor pastime 
as when twenty-odd years ago, he got out 
of harness expecting to be free. His daugh- 
ters have shared his keenness for horses, 
and for bracing recreation of all sorts. 


A HEROINE OF THE TAN- 
BARK RING 


ANY thousand patronsof the horse- 
shows of recent years will recall, 


as a consistently interesting feat- 
ure, the sight of a pale slip of a girl riding 
high-class hunters, with rare pluck and 
skill, in the dashing battles of the show- 
ring. When it comes to timber-topping for 
the prize ribbons, a lad, in whom the fam- 
ily likeness is unmistakable, is usually with 
this string of hunters, ready to risk his neck 
with all the careless indifference in the 
world. Miss Marion Holloway and _ her 
brother Sidney, have even a pluckier story 
behind them than shows in the test of the 
tan-bark ring. 

Their father was an English horseman of 
sturdy yeomen stock, who came to this 
country to manage the stable and breeding 
interests of S. S. Howland’s farm in the 
Genesee Valley. 

He was uncommonly successful with this 
enterprise, and among fine horses and in 
the hardy, out-door life of this hard-riding 
region, the young Holloways—Marion and 
Sidney—were raised. As children, they 
straddled ramping hunters as other youngs- 
ters curb their fiery rocking-horses. They 
learned not only how to ride straight, but 
all about horses, from the stable to the 
show-ring, and this knowledge was ab- 
sorbed year by year, without conscious 
effort. 

When they were in their early teens 
their father set up his own breeding estab- 
lishment at Scarsdale, and his children 
helped him. He died, leaving them with 
the farm on their hands, as their means of 
livelihood, and they grappled with the 
problem in very manly fashion. For ex- 
hibition purposes, their horses were now 
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entered in the name of young Sidney Hol- 
loway, and his sister exhibited with him, 
handling their hunters at every notable 
show of the year. They built up a flour- 
ishing business, and one in which they have 
found no end of pleasure as well. 
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her with great force, seeming to roll on her 
as he struggled to get on his feet. Pale 
and undaunted, the fragile-looking young 
girl rose with him, and without stopping to 
find out whether she was hurt or not, re- 
mounted him, and finished the circuit of 





Miss Marion Holloway on one of her jumpers. 


New York horse-show patrons will recall 
their sensational introduction to the nerve 
and daring of Miss Holloway, at Madison 
Square Garden in 1897. She was riding a 
prize-winning hunter over the hurdles, 
when _ her horse stumbled, fell, and threw 


jumps in headlong style. 
pictured this feat as if it were something 
out of the usual run for Miss Holloway. 
But on her farm, when she is training her 


The daily papers 


green hunters for the jumps, croppers, 
falls and bruises: have been her common 








Governor Napoleon Broward. 


lot, and she thinks of them only as incidents 
of the day’s work. Brother Sidney is one of 
the most fearless cross-country riders going, 
and has broken ribs and other important 
features of his anatomy until he loses count 
of the total injury list. The only occasions 
on which Miss Holloway seems at all nervous 
is when her young brother is taking a horse 
over the high jumps against a record, or 
performing some other hazardous feat. 
And conversely, the game is commonplace 
for Sidney except when his sister is riding 
hard at risk of her neck. 


THE PICTURESQUE GOVERNOR 
OF FLORIDA 


APOLEON BROWARD, elected 
governor of Florida last November, 
sworn duly to enforce the laws of 

that semi-tropical commonwealth, owes 


some share of his popularity to the incon- 
gruous fact that several years ago he was 
ardently engaged in dodging and punc- 
turing the laws of the government at 
Washington. As part owner and captain of 
the famous, or infamous, filibuster, Three 
Friends, he eluded United States cruisers 
and gunboats, officials and detectives, and 
fled merrily out of the frying pan into the 
fire, by running the Spanish blockade 
around the island of Cuba. The govern- 
ment at Havana offered large rewards for 
the capture or destruction of the Three 
Friends, and incidentally set glittering 
prices on the heads of Captains Napoleon 
Broward and “‘ Dynamite Johnny” O’Brien. 
These are stirring names in themselves, and 
they fitted the men who bore them in 1895 
and 1806. 

Governor Broward had been a sailor and 
a tug-boat man from his youth up. The 
Three Friends was built in a Jacksonville 








Mrs. Henry G. Trevor, one of the most successful exhibitors of French poodles,with three of her 
winners—Champion Milo Fils, Emperor of Meadowmere, and Milo Boy II. 

















John W. Bourdette—all he caught that day. 


ship-yard, with an eye for the lawless career 
in which she gained notoriety for herself, 
and large dividends for her owners. Cap- 
tain Broward was not content to stay at 
home while his big ocean-going tug panted 
down the Caribbean Sea, crammed to the 
hatches with rifles, dynamite, machetes, 
artillery ammunition and Cuban patriots. 
When a voyage looked particularly haz- 
ardous, he went out with his vessel, and 


drove her with the safety-valve clamped 
down. 

While the finest kind of reckless bravery 
and resource was needed to run the chances 
in this vocation, these qualities were needed 
also in eluding the vigilance of the Ameri- 
can authorities, who were bound in honor 
to check these violations of the neutrality 
laws, as between two friendly nations. 
Other filibustering skippers went to prison 
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-Hart and Wiborg in Philadelphia under 
two years’ sentences—but Captain Broward 
was too clever to be caught red-handed. 
The Three Friends was often seized and 
held under suspicion, but her crew were 
loyal, none turned State’s evidence, and 
the Florida filibusters were heroes in their 
communities. 

Captain Broward held a “wrecking 
license”’ which he produced in time of sore 
need, and’ the Three Friends would be 
allowed innocently to saunter down the 
Florida coast in search of some “reported 
wreck.”” Ten daysor a fortnight later she 
would return to port outwardly guiltless, 
but meantime there had been transfers of 
explosive cargoes and desperate dashes 
through the Spanish blockade. 

Now Captain Broward is the dignified 
governor of Florida, and the Three 
Friends plies a conservative and respect- 
able business as a tow-boat, in and out of 
the St. John’s bar. 


A WESTERN FRIEND OF FISH 
AND FOWL 


HEY will tell you in San Francisco 
that the city is the home of more 
men and women actively interested 

in out-door recreation 
than is any other place 
of its size in the coun- 
try. That all out-doors 
is so close at hand in 
a hundred tempting 
guises, has much to do 
with this notable en- 
thusiasm, which enrolls 
among its most prom- 
inent patrons John W. 
3ourdette, a lawyer, 
when he has to be con- 
fined within four walls. 
For many years he 
had a zealous influence 
in the enforcement of 
the State laws for pro- 
tecting fish and fowl. 
Not content with striv- 


ing to safeguard living gaff in ten minutes. 





Miss Mary Rutgers Sage, ageg, and a 15-lb. 
(3-ft. 5-in. in length) muscallonge which she 
caught in the St. Lawrence River and brought to 
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game, Mr. Bourdette has given freely of 
his time and money to stock the California 
streams with trout, with no other reward 
than the satisfaction of helping the cause 
of out-door pastime. Through his efforts, 
40,000 Eastern brook trout were distributed 
in the Rubicon River near Lake Tahoe. 
This work was so successful that he next 
stocked the streams of that region with 
100,000 Rainbow trout, and intends stead- 
ily to increase these benefactions. 

As a member of the Pringle Pond Gun 
Club, whose preserve of 800 acres of marsh 
and tule land is at Suisun in Salano County, 
Mr. Bourdette has had opportunity to do 
conspicuous work for adequate game pro- 
tection. Like other hunting clubs of Cali- 
fornia, this club codperates with the State 
organization in behalf of fish and game 
guardianship along wholesome lines of in- 
fluence. In addition to this kind of leader- 
ship in out-door life, Mr. Bourdette has 
been a member of the Olympic Athletic 
Club for twenty-six years. While he was 
chairman of the Advisory Board he was 
one of the most aggressive fighters for clean 
standards of amateur athletics, in spirit and 
letter, on the Pacific coast. 

His home is a model farm of eighty acres, 
at Belmont, an hour’s ride from San Fran- 
Here he enjoys much of his leisure 
time out of doors, and 
is a very Spartan for 
exercise. Five o’clock 
of every morning in the 
year, in all weathers, 
finds him out and start- 
ing on a walk of seven 
or eight miles. A cold 
shower, and breakfast, 
and Mr. Bourdette is 
ready for the 8.15 train 
to his office in the 
city, an energetic, 
cheerful, untiring type 
of man, who, at near- 
ly fifty years of age, 
can walk most of the 
youngsters to a stand- 
still in a long day’s 
gunning or fish- 
ing. 


Cisco. 
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C. M. Daniels, of the New York Athletic Club—champion short-distance swimmer of the world, 
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THE LEAST KNOWN OF ALL GAME 
ANIMALS 


By E. S. HALLOCK 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY C. L. BULL AND J. M. GLEESON 


Pl ora when anyone speaks of 


rare animals, our thoughts turn at 

once to the American bison, the 
Prongbuck, the white-tailed gnu and gems- 
bok of South Africa; in other words, all 
those creatures that are now verging on 
the ragged edge of extinction as a result of 
the spread of civilization and the white 
man over the face of the globe. The idea 
of there being numerous creatures of which 
civilized man knows next to nothing; ani- 
mals that have never been hunted by white 
men, in countries that are as yet a terra in- 
cognita, never once enters the mind of the 
average creature of civilization, and it was 
for this reason that civilized humanity was 
thunderstruck and aghast when, in 1go1, 
Sir Harry H. Johnston, the British Com- 
missioner to Uganda, announced the dis- 
covery of the okapi in the untrodden for- 
ests of Semlika, Ruwenzori and Aruwimi. 

The hinterland of the West Coast of 
Africa, from Senegambia on the north, to 
the Gaboon River on the south; the Him- 
alaya Mountains from Simla on the west, 
to Moupin, in Western China, on the east; 
the Amur Valley, in Eastern Siberia and 
Manchuria; and the group of islands, in- 
cluding Mindanao, lying between Luzon on 
the north and Borneo on the south, are 
the four little-known and unexplored re- 
gions, in which are found some of the most 
remarkable animals in the world; ani- 
mals, many of which would make the for- 
tune of any showman fortunate enough to 
possess specimens of them. 

Beginning with the hinterland of the 
West African coast, from Senegal south to 
the Gaboon, we at once strike two animals 
that are today practically unknown to the 
outside world. These are the pygmy, or 
Liberian hippopotamus, and the Derbian 
eland. The first-named is just what its 


name implies, a pygmy hippopotamus dif- 
fering from the larger and common variety 
In the first place it 


in three respects only. 


is much smaller than the common hippo- 
potamus amphibius, being no larger than 
an ordinary or fair-sized hog; in the sec- 
ond place it differs somewhat from the 
common hippo in the character of its teeth; 
and, in the third place, instead of spend- 
ing its time in the rivers and lakes in large 
herds, it wanders about through the jungles 
singly or in pairs, much after the manner 
of swine in search of mast. Owing to the 
fact that it does not go in herds, and is hard 
to distinguish against the dark background 
of jungle thickets, it is an exceedingly 
difficult animal to hunt or find. If any- 
thing, the legs of the dwarf Liberian hippo- 
potamus are a trifle longer, in proportion, 
than are those of the common river hippo- 
potamus. 

Singular though it may seem, only one 
live specimen of this remarkable animal 
ever reached civilization. In 1873, Capt. 
Pope Hennessy, an officer in the British 
army anda native of Ireland, who had been 
stationed for a time on the West Coast of 
Africa, brought a young pygmy hippo from 
the Little Sarcies River, in Sierra Leone, 
which he placed on deposit in the London 
Zoo. Subsequently he presented the ani- 
mal to the Dublin Zoo, where it remained 
for about a year, when it died. The skin 
was removed, stuffed and mounted, and is 
now in the Dublin museum. This, and 
another mounted skin, received some years 
later at the London Zoo, are the only speci- 
mens, dead or alive, in Europe; and since 
the date of the arrival of this Liberian 
hippopotamus in London, none others have 
reached Europe. Some years ago the na- 
tions of Europe owning colonies in Africa 
framed international laws for the protec- 
tion of game animals on that continent. 
According to these statutes, some of the 
animals as, for example, the white-tailed 
gnu, bontebok, mountain zebra, giraffe, 
and others on the verge of extinction, are 
not to be hunted under any circumstances, 
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a strange wolf-like creature, found in South America, 
Brazil it is known locally as the swamp-dog. 
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and although the little Liberian hippo is 
far from being in any such danger, still 
those who framed these laws showed their 
wisdom by placing it upon the list of crea- 
tures that are not to be hunted; so that in 
case the tide of colonization does turn in 
the direction of the West Coast (which, in 
view of the deadly fevers and miasms of 
that region, is not at all likely) the pygmy 
hippopotamus will be protected. 

Next to the Liberian hippopotamus the 
Derbian eland, of West Africa, which the 
Mandingoes call “ Jinke-janko,” is today the 
least known of all rare and strange animals. 

During the early part of the 19th cen- 
tury, Sir Edward Smith Stanley, thirteenth 
earl of Derby, maintained at Knowsley Hall, 
his country seat in Lancashire, what was 
beyond all question the most remarkable 
zoological establishment of modern times. 
Quite recently the newspapers and maga- 
zines have made a great ado over the work 
of Prof. Ewart of the University of Edin- 
burgh, and Carl Hagenbeck of Hamburg, in 
obtaining hybrids between the zebra and 
horse, zebra and ass, and kiang and horse; 
but these results and experiments, which 
have been heralded forth as the first and 
only work of the sort ever undertaken, pale 
to insignificance by the side of Lord Derby’s 
experiments, at a time when natural science 


was in its infancy, and evolution a new and 
little known doctrine. To attempt to give 
a review of the results obtained by Lord 
Derby would, of course, be entirely foreign 
to the subject in hand, but in order that the 
reader may gain some idea of the character 
of his establishment I need only briefly 
mention the following facts: He obtained 
what no modern breeder has yet succeeded 
in obtaining; namely, an equine hybrid 
that was one-quarter mountain zebra, one- 
quarter Maltese ass, and one-half Welsh 
pony. He had in his Knowsley menagerie 
some twelve or fifteen different varieties of 
rare African antelopes, to say nothing of 
bovines, kiangs, quaggas, zebras, wild asses, 
hemiones, and several hundred other ani- 
mals and birds. 

Even though Great Britain, France and 
Liberia own practically the whole of the 
Northwest African coast, no specimen of 
the Derbian eland has thus far reached 
Europe or this country, and next to the 
okapi, it is indeed the least known of all 
game animals. There are three distinct 
species of elandin Africa. The large, dun- 
colored Cape eland of South Africa, the 
striped Livingstone’s eland of East Africa, 
and the Derbian eland of West Africa from 
Senegambia to Dahomey. The Cape eland, 
once very numerous, is today almost extinct, 





‘The Panda, from Gervais’ ‘‘Histoire Naturelle.’ 
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having shared the fate of other South Afri- 
can animals that fell victims to the merci- 
less “‘roers,” or elephant guns, of the Boers. 
Ihe Cape eland, and also Livingstone’s 
eland, which is found throughout East 
\frica from the Zambesi to Abyssinia, and 
differs from the first in being of lighter 
build and having the body and _ sides 
marked with white stripes, were large 
heavy animals, the males being oftentimes 
larger than a prize Shorthorn bull. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Selous, the great African 
hunter, the largest known pair of Cape or 
Livingstone’s eland horns were those ob- 
tained in 1887 by Karl Weyant, a Boer 
hunter, and measured 2 feet 10 inches in 
length. Such are the East and South Af- 
rican elands, which, large as they are, are 
undersized as compared with the Derbian 
eland of the West African hinterland. The 
latter are enormous animals, of a fawn or 
dun color on the body, back and hind quar- 
ters, black on the shoulders, neck and part 
of the head, with faces that are almost 
white. Curiously enough, they are utterly 
unlike the other elands, which prefer the 
open plains, in being forest and jungle- 
dwelling creatures; for which reason, no 
doubt, they have so long escaped attention. 
Mr. Bryden, in his recent book, entitled 
“The Great and Small Game Animals of 





Africa,” states that, while the record pair 
of Cape eland horns were 2 feet 10 inches 
in length, the horns of the Derbian eland 
frequently reach a length of 3 feet; 25 feet 
being the common average. Although there 
is not a single mounted skin of the 
Derbian eland in any of the museums of 
Europe, several of these institutions have 
horns of specimens of this eland, brought 
back from the West Coast by travellers, 
hunters and explorers. Mr. Bryden states 
that the Berlin Museum possesses a single 
horn that measures 3 feet 4 inches in length, 
and 134 inches in circumference at the base, 
while the Paris Museum has a pair of 
Derbian eland horns which are 3 feet 33 
inches long; these, together with another 
pair in one of the London museums, 
forming the sum total of all that are known 
to exist in Europe. Pictures c this mon- 
ster creature, thelargest of thean “e 
to be found in only three boo 
mentioned by but one Africa: 

These are: ‘Gleanings fromthe M 

Knowsley Hall,’”’ published by Le 

in which there is a plate, made fro1 

ing by Waterhouse Hawkins, of 1. - pair 
which Lord Derby is supposed to have 
owned; another colored picture in Sclater 
and Thomas’ “Book of Antelopes,”’ and a 
plate showing a herd of these animals in 
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their native jungle, in Winwood Reade’s 
“Savage Africa.”” Reade is the only Afri- 
can explorer who makes any mention of 
these creatures, and even what he says of 
them is very short—not over a paragraph 
of five or six lines. He states that it is a 
forest-dwelling animal, never appearing on 
the plains, and exceedingly difficult to ap- 
proach. In view of the foregoing, it would 
appear, therefore, that the hinterland of 
West Africa is, today, practically a terra 
incognita that remains to be explored. 

From the sultry and fever-stricken lands 
of West Africa we will next turn to the 
cool uplands of the Himalayas, and that 
practically unknown mountainous region 
of Western China. There are, in this un- 
explored upland, two animals that are 
particularly deserving of attention; namely, 
the budorcas, or takin as it is known to the 
natives, andthe panda. The takin is an an- 
imal about the size of the musk ox, and so 
strikingly like it in appearance, that Prof. 
Alphonse Milne-Edwards, Prof. Rutimeyer 
and Dr. Mitchell at one time formed a new 
order of animals, which they named Ovzbos, 
of which they claimed the musk ox and the 
takin were the sole representatives. This 
order, they stated, was intermediate be- 
tween the ox and the sheep, and such, in 
fact, is the character of the musk ox, which 
is neither one nor the cther, but very much 
of both. The takin has horns which, like 
those of the musk ox, grow outward from 
the forehead, thence down, and then up- 
ward, the only difference being that the 
horns of the takin are more acute, shapely, 
and have a sharper curve than those of the 
musk ox. It is covered with long hair like 
that of the yak and musk ox, which is light 
yellowish fawn on the back and neck, shad- 
ing off into black at the ends. Mr Blan- 
ford, however, places the takin in the group 
represented by the goat-antelope of Japan, 
the chamois of the Alps, and the Rocky 
Mountain goat of this country, which latter 
is not a goat at all, but an antelope, and the 
only pure white species at that. 

The takin is an exceedingly lively animal 
and has never been seen in captivity. It is 
a complete stranger to the zoological gar- 
dens of Europe, and there is probably not 
a mounted skin in existence. Perhaps the 
only attempt ever made to capture one of 
these creatures, was that of a Major Bry- 
den, a British officer stationed at Darjeel- 


ing, in the Himalayas. This was in 1884, 
and a correspondent writing home to the 
London Zoological Society, stated the fol- 
lowing as theout comeof thisofficer’s efforts; 

“Major Bryden made many endeavors 
to procure young specimens of this scarce 
animal (which, by the way, inhabits only 
the tallest peaks and most inaccessible part 
of the Himalayas above the snow line), but 
was informed by the natives that it was 
impossible to keep it in captivity as it al- 
ways ‘jumped itself to death,’ as they ex- 
pressed it.” 

This perhaps is true. Living at a high 
altitude, and bounding from rock to rock 
and crag to crag, the takin would doubt- 
less stand captivity little better than its 
congeners, the Rocky Mountain goat and 
the chamois of Europe, neither of which 
have ever proved a success in a captive 
State. 

In the two Americas there is an order of 
animals known under the scientific desig- 
nation of procyonida, which includes the 
raccoons, the cacomistiles, the coati-mun- 
dis, and the kinkajous. During the mio- 
cene period, however, raccoons and coati- 
mundis inhabited Europe, and_ perhars 
Asia as well, but, for some reason, the fam- 
ily, with a single exception, disappeared 
from the Old World and is today found 
only in the New. That single exception is 
the panda, or zlurus fulgens, the habitat 
of which is confined to the higher peaks 
of the Eastern Himalayas, and which is a 
close approach to the American raccoon. 
Formerly, during the early pliocene period, 
this animal had a much more extended 
range than at present, remains of the 
zlurus, differing but little from the Hima!- 
ayan animal, having been found in the Red 
Crag of Suffolk, England, a variety of rock 
formed during the early pliocene times. It 
seems strange that the procyonid@ family 
should, with the exception of a single rep- 
resentative, have disappeared from the Old 
World while occupying such an extended 
range in the New (the raccoon being a com- 
mon animal from Hudson’s Bay to Rio de 
Janeiro); and, stranger still that, in view of 
the wide expansion of the members in the 
two Americas, the sole remaining species of 
the Old World should nowadays be confined 
to the topmost peaks of a narrow mountain 
range restricted within certain limits; but 
then, paleontology is full of enigmas, and 


are 
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this problem is perhaps not a bit more 
puzzling than many others. 

Very few specimens of the panda have 
ever reached civilization. There is a 
mounted skin in the National Museum at 
Washington, and others in London, Ber- 
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three specimens of this animal have in the 
past reached the London Zco. 

The panda is of the same size and pro- 
portions as the raccoon and, like the latter 
animal, makes its home in the tops of tall 
trees. It has the same penchant for bath- 
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Raccoon Dog: 
lin, and Paris; but, thus far, no live speci- 
mens have ever reached the United States. 
Despite the fact that the greater part of the 
region forming the habitat of the panda 
lies mainly within British territory, only 
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ing and dabbling in water, but, owing to 
the fact that its hands are more heavily and 
densely furred than those of the raccoon, it 
does not handle its food to the same extent 
nor in quite the same manner as the lat- 
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ter creature, which is noted for its peculiar 
habit of fumbling, scrutinizing and pick- 
ing to pieces everything it eats. In run- 
ning, it progresses in a long, jumping gal- 
lop, with back arched after the manner of a 
raccoon or bear, and like all members of 
the procyonida, it drinks in long, steady 
draughts, never lapping the water like a cat 
or dog. 

In the opinion of Mr. Bartlett, who was 
for many years superintendent of the Lon- 
don Zoo, the voice and habits of the rac- 
coon, kinkajou, coati and panda are wonder- 
fully alike, showing clearly that long cen- 
turies of separation from the other mem- 
bers of the genera have merely changed the 
color and markings of the latter animal, 
which, in all other respects, is like its Amer- 
ican relatives. The color and markings of 
the panda are, without doubt, much more 
attractive than those of the other members 
of the genera. It is white and grey on the 
face, deep fox-red on the sides and tail 
(which is banded with rings of darker color 
like the tail of the raccoon), yellowish on 
the back and black on the legs and feet. 
The first specimen to reach the London Zoo 
was brought over by an Indian officer in 
1869, who, in speaking of the specimen and 
its life at the Zoo, in the ‘Proceedings’ of 
that year, says: 

“The panda is found at an elevation of 
7,000 to 9,000 feet above sea level, in dense 
forests. It lives in tall trees, and will not 
eat animal food in any shape. My speci- 
men was fed chiefly on milk and rice, and it 
browsed freely on grass and bamboo leaves. 
It was very fond of rose leaves and peaches, 
and would drink milk quicker if a little 
sugar were added. It is unknown in the 
Northwest Himalayas, being common only 
in the extreme Eastern range, where, in 
1868, I saw Mishmees (a tribe of natives 
living in that region), wearing caps of 
panda skin with the tails hanging behind 
(like the coon-skin caps of our own back- 
woodsmen). The cry of the panda is very 
peculiar. When attacked or angry, it rises 
on its hind legs like a bear (the raccoon 
does the same thing), and emits a sound 
which can be easily imitated by opening the 
mouth and drawing in the breath through 
the nose several times in quick succession; 
in fact, it is a series of ‘snorts.’ (The rac- 


coon utters a similar warning note.) Its 
usual cry, however, is like the chirping of a 
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bird, or a series of short whistles. It emits 
a strong odor of musk when excited.” 

The second specimen was sent to the Zoo 
from Nepal, via Calcutta, in 1876, and the 
third and last was received during the lat- 
ter part of 1903. This specimen is, or was 
until a few months ago, still living, and the 
keeper has enjoyed ample opportunity for 
studying its habits. In hisopinionit more 
nearly resembles the raccoon than it does 
any of the other members of the procyonida, 
although in some respects it reminded him 
very much of the Brazilian kinkajou. He 
therefore regards the animal as being inter- 
mediate between the raccoon and the kink- 
ajou, both in structure and habits. 

From the Himalayas let us descend 
northward to the valley of the Amur River, 
the scene of Russian activity and Japanese 
aggression, for here again is a region practi- 
cally unknown and unexplored, in which 
there lives a strange and little-known ani- 
mal which demands our attention. Many 
years ago, when Europeans visited the 
Amur valley and the neighboring islands of 
Japan, they found there a strange animal 
which, to one near-sighted, cannot be dis- 
tinguished from a raccoon. It is of the 
same size as the American raccoon, and 
also of the same color. It has the prick 
ears, sharp muzzle, profuse, hairy coat and 
bushy tail of the American raccoon, which 
it resembles in all things, except in the one 
respect that it is not a coon—it is a dog, 
a veritable ‘“‘coon-dog.”” Not until one ex- 
amines the feet of the animal and discovers 
that they are true dog paws, and not hands 
with true digits like those of the coon, does 
it become clear that the animal in question 
is not another member of the genus procy- 
onida. This is perhaps the most -remark- 
able instance of protective coloring and 
marking in the world. 

This animal was so utterly curious and 
startling that the first naturalists who 
made the acquaintance of the species could 
not persuade themselves into believing that 
the Amurland raccoon-like dog was a true 
dog. They weresatisfied that it was neither 
a raccoon nor a dog; so they compromised 
matters by placing it in a genera of its 
own, naming the animal Nyctereutes pro- 
cyonotdes. Later naturalists recognized 
that the animal was a true wild dog; as 
much so as the jackal, the Indian dhole, 
or the Cape hunting dog, so that nowadays 
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it is classed where it belongs, as Canis pro- 
cyonotdes. 

This is another animal practically un- 
known to the civilized world. There is a 
mounted skin in the National Museum in 
Washington, probably the only one in 
America, while only two live specimens 
were ever received at the London Zoo. The 
first arrived in May, 1874, brought over by 
a naval officer who purchased it at one 
of the Russian settlements on the Amur 
River, while the second arrived two years 
later, in 1876, brought from Manchuria by 
Capt. Burgoyne, of the Asiatic Squadron. 

From frosty Amurland the scene now 
shifts to the Island of Mindoro, one of the 
southernmost of the Philippine group. For 
a great many years the fact has been well 
known to naturalists that among the other 
strange animals of the Island of Celebes, in 
the Malay Archipelago, the little anoa, or 
sapi-utan of the natives, was perhaps the 
most remarkable. At first this animal 
was classed as a variety of dwarf antelope, 
but of late years naturalists have realized 
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that it is nothing of the sort, but simply a 
dwarf buffalo, and related to the arnee or 
water-buffalo (Bos bubalis typicus) of India, 
China and Italy; the Cape buffalo, Congo 
buffalo, Lake Tschad buffalo, etc. Doubt- 
less at one time, when these islands were all 
one continent, it differed but little in size 
and character from the ordinary water- 
buffalo, but when the great convulsion 
came breaking up this continent, and mak- 
ing Celebes a small island surrounded by 
deep sea, it became specialized and adapted 
to its narrow habitat, through the selec- 
tive processes of evolution. It is a curious 
little animal, no larger than a Shetland 
pony, and with horns that suggest the an- 
telope more than they do the buffalo. 
Many years after the discovery of the anoa, 
some naturalists discovered that on the 
island of Mindoro there was another spe- 
cies of dwarf buffalo as strange and pecu- 
liar, if not more so, as the anoa. Prof. 
J. B. Steere sent to the London Zoological 
Society the first correct and definite de- 
scription of this animal, in 1888, but since 
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then very little has been done toward bring- 
ing the animal to the attention of civilized 
readers. Dr. Steere went to Mindoro for 
the special purpose of studying this newly- 
discovered animal, and, while there, had 
three full grown specimens which he caught 
and tamed as pets about his bungalow. 
They are of the same height and propor- 
tions as the anoa, shapely, graceful and 
fullof life. The color, like that of the sapi- 
utan, is a solid black over every part of the 
body, with the exception of the forelegs, 
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whi-h, from a point above the knees to the 
hoofs, are pure white. There is also a 
broad transverse band of white on the 
throat, half way between the chin and 
dewlap. In this respect they differ from 
the anoa, which is a solid black over 
every part of the body. The white on 
the legs and throat of the Mindoro dwarf 
buffalo renders the little animal much 
handsomer and more attractive than the 
one found in Celebes. This little buffalo 
is known in Mindoro as the tamarau. 
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THE GAME OF BILLIARDS 


By JOHN HENRY FREESE 


r ! SHE game of billiards may lay claim 
to great antiquity, for in “Anthony 
and Cleopatra”” Shakespeare makes 

Cleopatra say: ‘‘Let us to billiards;” and 

so, unless we accuse the great poet of an 

error in chronology, we have traced the 
game back to a period before the Christian 
era. In early times a similar game was 
played on the grass or turf with stones, 
and later with balls of lignum vite and 
other substances. How to apply the right 
“twist,’’ or ““English,”’ to the cue-ball is 
one of the most interesting and important 
elements in the art of good playing. In 
early times only two white balls were used, 
and each player sought simply to pocket 
the ball of his opponent. The red ball 
was introduced as a novelty to keep the 
game from dying out. As time has gone 
on, the game has had a varied develop- 
ment in different countries. In Spain they 
play with three balls and five wooden 
pins which are set up in the middle of 
the table. In Russia they play with five- 
balls—two white and a red, blue and yellow 
one. The English game is played quite 
differently from the American and French 
games. It is a combination of the Ameri- 
can games of both pool and billiards, 
being played on a table having pockets as 
in an ordinary pool table, and the points 
as scored in both of the American games 
being counted. The French and Ameri- 
can games are played with three balls 
upon a table without pockets, and only 
“canons” or ‘‘caroms” are counted, as here- 
inafter explained. In America the game of 
billiards has undergone a rapid develop- 
ment on account of the great skill attained 
by American players. Early in the last 
century the game was commonly played 
with four balls upon a pool table, more 
or less like the present English game, 
for both pocketing balls and making 
caroms were counted; but in time this style 
of playing proved so simple that a table 
was adopted without any pockets in it—and 
caroms only were counted. But even then 
the best players soon began to make great 
“runs,” that is, could play a long time con- 


tinuously without failing to make a shot. 
At length one ball was discarded and three 
only were used, as in the common game 
to-day. But the experts were not balked, 
for their ingenuity soon taught them to get 
the balls wedged in the corner, and also to 
“nurse” them along the railing of the 
table, so that further restrictions had to be 
imposed upon them to prevent continuous 
playing by one person. This was accom- 
plished by drawing chalk lines on the cloth 
eight, ten or fourteen inches from each 
railing and forming nine ‘‘squares”’ on the 
table, and by prescribing that only one 
shot be played while all of the balls are 
within one of the squares formed by the 
chalk lines; that is, every second shot must 
be played hard enough to drive one of 
the balls outside of the square or “‘out of 
balke”’ as it is called, and thus “nursing” 
in the corner and along the railing of the 
table, was and is to-day, effectively pre- 
vented. Thus to-day the experts play 
the “balke-line’” game—with the chalk 
lines as just described—while the com- 
mon playing, such as we see in our 
clubs and hotels and billiard-rooms, is the 
three-ball game on a table without pockets 
and no chalk-line restrictions. This three- 
ball game, as played unprofessionally, I 
shall now endeavor to explain. 

Almost everybody is familiar with the 
leather-tipped, wooden rods or cues now 
used in striking the balls; and with the 
round, ivory, red and white balls; and 
with the smooth-surfaced, green-covered 
table about five feet wide and ten feet long, 
around the top of which is a rubber-cush- 
ioned railing, upon which table the game is 
played. Ordinarily two white balls and 
one red one are used. Each player selects 
a white ball as his “cue-ball,”’ or ball he 
starts rolling with his cue, one white ball 
being distinguished from the other by a 
black spot on it. Besides your cue-ball 
there are two “‘object-balls’—the red ball 
and your opponent’s cue-ball. 

The principal object of the game is to 
make the ball which the cue strikes, called 
the “‘cue-ball,”’ hit the other two balls, the 
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red ball and your opponent’s white ball, 
which two balls are called—from this play- 
er’s standpoint—the two ‘“‘object-balls.” 
He is then said to have made a “carom.” If 
this is done the player scores one point, and 
50 or 100 points make a game. This is the 
principal object of the game, but a second- 
ary and important object is to play each 
shot so as to leave the balls in good position 
for the next shot, thus enabling the player 
to make as many points continuously as 
possible. In some cases, however, the balls 
are left in such a position that the shot itself 
is so difficult that even the best players 
cannot forsee the position of the balls for 
the next shot. 

Almost all shots which can be made on a 
billiard table, seem to fall within a limited 
classification. They are in the following 
classes or combination of them: (1) direct 
caroms; (2) cushion caroms; (3) “fol- 
lows;” (4) ‘“‘banks;” (5) ‘‘draws;” (6) 
“‘kisses;”’ and (7) “massés.”’ 

Before considering each class of shots, I 
must explain a certain phenomenon appli- 
cable to all shots, a knowledge of which is 
essential even to moderate proficiency in 
the art of billiard-playing. In driving a 
billiard-ball to the cushion of the table, one 
soon notices that the angle of resilience of 
the ball, or that at which it rebounds, is not 
equal to the angle of approach. The ball 
does not bound off from the cushion at the 
same angle as when it approached it. The 
angle at which a ball leaves a cushion may 
be varied at the will of the player, as it de- 
pends upon the “twist,” or ‘English,’ as 
it is known in the United States, being 
various rotary motions which the player 
imparts to the cue-ball when the player 
strikes it with hiscue. In Figure 1, if the 
cue-ball A is driven to the cushion at C, 
but instead of being hit in the center when 
started, is struck a half inch to the left of 
the center, it will rebound from the cushion, 
not right straight back, but will turn off 
towards the left, the amount depending 
upon the twist imparted by the stroke of 
the cue. And likewise, in the same Figure, 
if the ball B is sent to the cushion in the 
same manner but is hit a half inch to the 
right instead of left of the center, it will re- 
bound from the cushion toward the right, 
following the dotted line toward F. Under- 
standing how to English just right is 
fundamental to a fair knowledge of the 
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game. Curiously enough, the billiard-room- 
“marker” who first discovered how to 
apply the twist, for his own profit, claimed 
that the secret lay in his special chalk, 
and so he sold thousands of boxes of com- 
mon powdered chalk at a guinea a box, 
before the swindle was discovered. 

Now let us consider the various classes 
of shots. In Figure 2 is shown a direct 
carom. Balls B and C are the two object- 
balls and are near the corner of the table. 
A is the cue-ball. By striking the cue-ball 
A so that it rolls and hits the object-ball B, 
on the right hand side, it will be observed to 
bound off and strike object-ball C. This 
scores one point. This shot should be 
played so easily that both object-balls, B 
and C, will be driven only into the corner of 
the table and remain near the points D and 
E, in order to be in good position for the 
next shot. The cue-ball should come to 
rest at about the point F. Too much 
stress cannot be laid on the fact of the 
desirability of playing with just the right 
amount of force. In the same Figure 2, 
suppose the two object-balls in positions H 
and K and the cue-ball at G. The next 
few shots should be played so easily that at 
least six or eight points be made without 
driving the two object-balls out of the 
dotted square by which the three balls are 
surrounded. Still, a great many players 
will play both of the positions shown in this 
Figure so hard, and on the very first shot, 
besides, that the balls are scattered all over 
the table and the good or bad position fol- 
lowing depends entirely upon luck. 

Figure 3 shows a “‘cushion-carom”’ shot. 
Balls F and G are the object-balls and E 
the cue-ball. To make the shot, the cue- 
ball is directed so as to strike ball F very 
lightly or “thin” on the right hand side, 
whereupon it bounds to the cushion of the 
table, and then rebounds and strikes ball G, 
thus scoring a point. Of course the shot 
should be played lightly, so that the two 
object-balls will not get scattered but will 
come to rest at points H and K—the cue- 
ball being nearby. In the same Figure 3 is 
illustrated a cushion carom, in which the 
value of the English, or twist, is shown. 
If the cue-ball A were made to strike B very 
thin on the left hand side and then go to 
the cushion, it would naturally rebound 
toward the point D. Then no point would 
be made. But by striking the cue-ball a 
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half-inch or more to the right of the center 
it will not rebound from the cushion to- 
ward the point D, but will veer off to the 
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right and strike the ball C, thus scoring the 
point, 

Figure. 4 shows the “follow” shot. The 
two object-balls, B and C, are so “lined up” 
that if you hit ball B as thin as possible 
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on the right hand side, it would not hit ball 
C, and a cushion carom also would not be 
feasible. An easy way, however, has been 
found in which to make the shot. Strike 
the cue-ball A about half an inch above 
the center. Do not aim exactly at ball B, 
but a little bit to the right of the center. 
It will then be seen that the cue-ball, A, 
after striking ball B, will pause a little 
perceptibly and then, on account of the 
forward rotation imparted to it by the 
cue-stroke, will go forward, deviating a little 
to the right and striking ball C, and thus 
making the shot, and, if played easily, 
‘eaving the balls near together at point K. 

In the same Figure 4 is shown the 
“bank” shot. The two object-balls E and 
F are so lined up that a direct carom 
cannot be made. However, the point is 
scored by driving the cue-ball to the cush- 
ion, before striking any ball—aiming so 
that it will rebound so as to hit them both, 
which, with a little practice, is very easy to 
do, and leaves the balls in good position for 
the next shot. 

Figure 5 shows the ‘‘draw” shot. F is 
the cue-ball and G and H the balls to be 
scored on. A player finds that, by aiming 
the cue-ball a little to the right of the cen- 
ter of ball G, and striking the cue-ball an 
inch below the center with considerable 
force, that the cue-ball will rebound from 
ball G and, because of the backward rota- 
tion imparted to it by the stroke, will come 
back and strike ball H, thus scoring the 
point and sending the object-ball G down 
the table and back again, so that it comes 
to rest near the corner at H, where the other 
balls are. The phenomenon of the draw 
shot is like that of the child’s hoop, which 
can be made to return to the thrower by 
giving it a strong reverse whirl. Just here 
I will explain a use of the twist, or Eng- 
lish, not used by many players. In the 
same Figure 5, if the cue-ball B were drawn 
back from the ball C to score on A, the ball 
C would roll down to the end cushion and 
rebound in the direction of the dotted line 
to E, and thus leave the balls in a bad posi- 
tion for the next play. But if the player 
will strike the cue-ball B, not only an inch 
or so below the center to effect the draw, but 
will also English on the right hand side, 
it will be found to have the effect of im- 
parting the opposite twist to the ball C, 
and the result is that ball C will go to the 
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cushion and will return along the dotted line 
to D, thus being in favorable position for 
the next shot—the cue-ball in the mean- 
time having rebounded to the cushion and 
counted on A with the help of the rightside 
twist. 

Figure 6 shows two “kiss” shots. The 
ball B is placed in the corner touching both 
cushions, and the cue-ball A is then struck 
half an inch above the center and a little 
toward the left, and aimed at a point about 
half way between the end and side cush- 
ions, on that part of the ball toward the 
center of the table. The cue-ball will then 
rebound without striking either the end or 
side cushion and, describing the curve 
shown by the dotted line, will strike the 
ball C in the other corner. In the same 
Figure 6, the cue-ball D is aimed at ball E, 
not exactly straight, but just a little bit to 
the left of its center, when it will rebound 
without striking a cushion and hit ball F. 
This last shot should be played easily, so as 
not to disturb the balls. 

In Figure 7 is shown another kiss shot. 
To make it, play on the end ball a little 
above the center, with left twist, hitting 
ball B a little to the right of center. The 
cue-ball will strike the cushion at points D, 
E, and F, at which latter point it will count 
on ball C, which was forced down the table, 
having been in contact with B. 

Figure 8 shows the ‘“massé’” shot. 
Balls A and B are so nearly in line that if 
the player hit ball B as thin as possible 
on the left hand side he could not possibly 
hit ball A. However, a skillful player, by 
raising the butt end of his cue almost per- 
pendicular and hitting the cue-ball C almost 
on top and on the right hand side, with a 
stroke straight down toward the table and 
directed somewhat forward, may make the 
cue-ball touch ball B lightly on the left hand 
side, and then describe a curve around to 
the right, striking ball A and scoring the 
point, while leaving the balls in good posi- 
tion for the next shot. Likewise cue-ball 
D, hit nearly on top and toward the left 
with the same downward and forward 
stroke, will curve around ball E and strike 
F, leaving the balls in good position. This 
identical shot I saw superbly executed by 
Shaefer, the billiard expert, in the course 
of an exhibition game. 

Figure 9 shows a good example of cor- 
rect position playing. The cue-ball D is 
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hit about an inch under the center and thus 
drawn back, striking the other ball F and 


remaining near it. The object-ball E is 
hit so hard that it goes along the dotted 
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Fig, 10 


line, almost around the table, coming to 
rest at G, near the other ball F, and so in 
good position for the next shot. This dia- 
gram also shows a good kiss shot. The 
cue-ball A is driven straight on to ball B. 
Ball B is driven ahead and strikes ball C, 
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and then bounces out of the way of ball A, 
which follows along and strikes ball C as it 
rebounds from the cushion. 

Figures 10 and 11 show the incorrect and 
correct waysof playing the common “‘ round- 
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the-table” shot, In Figure 10 the player 
makes the cue-ball A hit B lightly on the 
right hand side and then, bounding off and 
going around the table, strike C—thus 
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making the point. However, the shot fails, 
as no good position is left for the next shot, 
for the ball B is left at point D. In Figure 
11 ball Bis struck rather full—not thin, 
what is called a “‘half-follow” stroke. The 
cue-ball is struck an inch above the center 
and somewhat to the right, so that it fol- 
lows the line and goes around the table, and 
strikes C, making the point. But the great 
difference in the two ways of playing the 
shot is the effect produced on the object- 
ball B. In the first way, it stopped in an 
unfavorable position for the next shot, 
while in this Figure 11 it follows the dotted 
line and is left in the corner with the other 
balls. It is a good rule to always play for 
position, except at the last of a game, when 
sometimes a person must be extra cautious 
against leaving the balls in a favorable posi- 
tion for a run by his opponent. 

Figure 12 shows a seven-cushion carom 
which, played correctly, leaves the balls in 
good position fora run. The cue-ball A is 
struck above the center and slightly to the 
left, and ball B is hit thin on the right 
hand side. The cue-ball A then goes 
around the table, taking seven cushions and 
counting on ball C, and the ball B goes 
across the table three times and comes to 
rest in the corner at D with the other balls. 

Figure 13 shows a nine-cushion carom, 
which is an exhibition shot played by some 
of the experts. The cue-ball A is struck 
slightly above the center with great force, 
and with a little twist on the left hand 
side. It strikes B on the right side very 
lightly, and follows the line, taking nine 
cushions and then hitting ball C, and in the 
meantime ball B follows the dotted line and 
comes to rest with the others in the corner 
near C, 

Figure 14 gives some idea of how to 
“nurse” the balls along the rail—the ambi- 
tion of many an amateur. Many players 
when confronted with the position of balls 
A, B, and C, will play the cue-ball A against 
the ball B so thin that it goes right by B 
and leaves the balls in the position as shown 
by balls D, E, and F. E, being the cue- 
ball, is between the other two balls and not 
favorably situated for making a large num- 
ber of points. The ball B should have been 
struck rather “thick,” that is, half way be- 
tween the center and the right edge, the 
cue-ball being struck a little above the cen- 
ter and with Jeft English, or twist. This 
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will cause the ball B to move forward, 
and the balls will be left in the position 
shown by balls G, H, and I—G being the 
cue-ball. This leaves them in good posi- 
tion for another shot and avoids their 
spreading, which is the bugbear of the 
amateur. The same Figure 14 shows 
another common fault with amateur play- 
ing. The cue-ball J is played thin against 
K and strikes L rather thick. The re- 
sult is shown by the position of balls M, 
N, and O—M representing the cue-ball. 
M is between the balls making the next 
shot from this position, one which will cer- 
tainly spread the balls further. The player 
should have played thicker on ball K 
with the cue-ball J and should have Eng- 
lished the cue-ball J on the right side. 
This would have carried the cue-ball farther 
to the right and the balls would have been 
left in the position as shown by the balls P, 
Q, and R—P, the cue-ball, being in good 
position for making a run. 

Figure 15 shows two exhibition shots, as 
played by Maurice Vignaux, the French 
expert. The cue-ball A is driven quite 
forcibly against the cushion near B, with 
right-hand English and some draw. It 
strikes ball B and then bounds over to 
the opposite cushion at D, and counts on 
the other ball C, in the corner at E. C is 
driven up to the end cushion at the corner, 
F, and back again, just in time to hit the 
cue-ball in the corner at E. In the same 
Figure the cue-ball G is driven with con- 
siderable force against ball H, with a follow 
stroke and left English. It describes a 
curve and goes to the corner K, and then 
goes toward the corner at M, where it hits 
the other ball I, and scores the point. 

American billiard players have always 
found it difficult to arrange tournaments 
with English billiard players, because the 
English game is a combination of the Am- 
erican games of both billiards and pool. 
Some years ago, however, Champion Ives, 
of America, succeeded in arranging a match 
with Roberts, the great English champion, 
for a large purse, by a plan whereby Roberts 
agreed that rather small pockets be used, 
and Ives consented that smaller balls be 
used; these details being regarded as a con- 
cession by each side. 


great excitement, but Ives, the American, 
got the balls together and made a splen- 
did run of 2,540 and won the match 
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with ease. A good story is told of the 
first meeting of Shaefer and Ives. It seems 
that before Ives became well known he 
drifted into a billiard-room in the West and 
asked the room-keeper to find someone 
to play billiards with him. Shaefer hap- 
pened to be present, so the room-keeper, 
not knowing Ives and with the intention of 
playing a joke on him, introduced Shaefer, 
not mentioning his name distinctly. They 
played some time together and Shaefer 
beat Ives each game by a small margin, 
waiting until Ives got almost out and then 
making abigrun. Pretty soon Ives caught 
on and asked Shaefer his name and find- 
ing out, the joke was revealed to him. 

Men of average skill often ask what they 
can do to improve their game, so I shall 
make a few suggestions for their benefit. 
In the first place I cannot urge them em- 
phatically enough to play more carefully 
for position. Nine out of ten players play 
nine out of ten shots much too hard. In 
the long fun, force without forecast is bad 
policy. Success by design is the rule. You 
can’t depend on luck. Play over the com- 
mon shots illustrated in this article, with 
special reference to getting a good position 
for the next play as indicated in thediagram. 
The chief bugbear of common players is a 
failure to play the easy shots right. Mas- 
ter the easy draw. Many players do not 
strike the cue-ball down low enough in 
drawing. This is necessary in playing 
without much force. Then the stroke 
must be quick and sharp, and when the 
balls are near together, very delicately ap- 
plied in order to guard against making a 
“poke.”” To draw well, use an elastic 
tip of medium size. The very small tips 
and old hardened ones of any size, so often 
seen, are poor implements for effective 
execution. Don’t use the English unless 
you have a reason for so doing, for, with its 
use, aiming is more difficult. Play with 
the best players; use a straight cue, and 
make a short, stable “bridge” or hand- 
rest for yourcue. Use the same cue con- 
tinuously, as a good deal depends upon 
getting used to its weight, balance, and 
the size and texture of the tip. Use 
plenty of chalk. Practice much. Prac- 
tice nursing in thecorner and along the rail, 
trying over the shots on which you fail. 
An hour’s intelligent practice is better than 
a year’s desultory time-wasting. 



































KATIE’S TEXT 


A REMINISCENCE OF WASH BOZEMAN’S YOUTH 


By E. CRAYTON McCANTS 


. was ten o'clock in the midsummer 
| morning and it was Sunday morning 
as well. Because of the day, the 
fields were deserted, the plows stood idle 
in the furrows, and the very farmhouses 
wore an air of pensive loneliness. Pleas- 
ant enough it was in the shadows of the 
roadside trees or under the sheltering 
hedgerows, but the sun shone warm in the 
dusty middle-stretch of the highway, and 
the heat-waves rose like a thin impalpable 
mist in the open fields where the star- 
leaved cotton plants grew. Far to my 
right I could see the tall white-oaks that 
grow along the banks of the Brianon; to 
my left were the ridges, while away back 
at the forks of the road, half hidden by the 
intervening poplar trees, rose the steep 
shingle roof of Lower Rehoboth church. 
Just there behind that Western ridge stood 
the house in which | was born, and hither, 
on mornings like this, I had been used to 
come, holding fast to my mother’s hand, 
to sit in the strait uncomfortable pews, to 
drowse through the lengthy sermon, and 
to listen to the old-fashioned swaying songs 
that were sung in the praise of the Lord. 
rhinking of these things I forgot myself 
and my errand, and stood motionless, with 
my head in the sunshine, my feet in the 
heavy dust. A great longing came over 
me. Why must a man grow old? Why 
might I not have my mother again, and my 
playmates, and the scent of the locust 
bloom, and the long idle days of the sum- 
mertime? Why, when the drawling hymns 
rose high and floated far and echoed back 
again, might I not close my eyes, as once 
| had closed them, to behold a ladder in 
the clouds and God’s angels going up and 
down? 

Blinded by the too great light of an un- 
assimilated knowledge, my mind groped 
stumblingly among the many things which 
had been so plain to the child, but there 
was no result. Then, when I had hurt my- 
self, when I had called and there had been 
no answer, I roused with a start and went on 


hastily and came at the next turn of the 
road into sight of Wash Bozeman’s cabin. 

Now if the gods have been good to you, 
if you have ever journeyed in the Southern 
hills and have come to that goodly land 
wherein lies Keowee, then you know Wash; 
if not, | pray you remember that you have 
yet an object in life. Elsewhere I have 
told of the man—of his farming and his 
ferrying and his fishing, of his poetry and 
his personality, of his philosophy and of his 
utter repose—and it would be but a “vain 
repetition” to recount his virtues again. 
Suffice it therefore to say that Wash Boze- 
man is my friend, that when the world jars 
upon me and tires me, I get me out tothe 
river and to his companionship, there to 
fish and to rest, to lie, pipe in mouth, be- 
neath the waterside willows, listening, now 
to the long, low monotone of the rippling 
water, now to the voice of Wash as, with 
words aptly chosen, he clothes and embel- 
lishes the naked truth, so that presently it 
stands forth transformed, a marvel of im- 
agination and of art. 

The day being the Sabbath—also there 
had been a drought and the river was very 
low—it was impossible to fish; but fishing 
is not, after all, the whole of life nor of lei- 
sure. The shadows lay cool, | knew, about 
Wash’s habitation, and the honeysuckle 
was in bloom and there was tobacco at 
hand, so in the early morning | had come 
out from Keowee along a winding country 
road that crosses the ragged hills and 
threads the low-lying valleys. It may be 
that it was wrong thus to use the day—I do 
not know. Certainly there is in me a touch 
of the pagan, for I love the ‘‘high places”’ 
and the “‘groves,”’ and in the moonlit even- 
ings I thrill with delight to the blowing of 
the “quills” —the negro’s instrument—the 
veritable “pipes of Pan.’ At any rate to- 
day I had braved the conventions and had 
come, and as I approached, Wash caught 
sight of me. 

“Squire,” he called as he hailed me, ‘I 
wuz jest a thinkin’ uv you!” 
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Sobered by my recent reflections, | 
answered him gravely. “It is good to be 
remembered,” I said. ‘I thank you very 
heartily, my friend!” 

But Wash is nothing if not honest, and he 
answered me accordingly. ‘‘ ’Twarn’t so 
much ther ’membunce uv yer, Squire, whut 
fotch yer up in my mine,” he informed me 
with a deprecatory nod—‘‘not so much 
ther ’membunce ez ’twuz bein’ out o’ ter- 
backer. Yer see, Squire, | wuz a needin’ 
uv a chaw an’ I knowed ’at yer allers kyars 
hit.” 

I drew out a plug and handed it to him. 
His need being supplied, we sat down at the 
root of a tree, my companion manipulating 
his chew, I gazing far-eyed across the river 
toward a break in the hills where a row of 
Lombardy poplars stood outlined against 
the sky. There used to be a house at the 
end of that avenue, I reflected, and a flower 
garden and a girl who wore straw hats and 
crisp, fresh, calico dresses; now there is no 
house there at all, though the river flows 
on and on, and I| have grown old, and the 
girl 

My companion interrupted the trend of 
my thought. “Hit air nigh dinner time.” 
he remarked, ‘‘an’ ef we wants ter eat we 
has shorely got ter cook. | ain’t so fond uv 
cookin’ jest ez an exercise but I finds hit 
sorter tryin’ ter do wi’out my meals. Now 
thar’s fish in ther spring’ouse an’ meal in 
ther cabin. Whut says yer appertite, 
Squire?” 

I knew the quality of the fish. Wash 
takes them on set-hooks and keeps them in 
the clean, cool brook-water that trickles 
away from the spring—also the baking of 
hoe-cakes is a lost art, save to a few. 

Ah, the degeneracy of the times!—“‘Get 
the fish,” I said, ‘and I'll set the fire go- 
ing.” 

So when Wash had gone and had come 
again, we set about our task, and when at 
last it was finished and the brown fish 
and the crisp corn-bread had been eaten, 
we sat for a long time smoking our pipes 
and conversing. 

“Squire,” my friend asked presently, 
“‘wuz yer ever nigh ter fallin’ in love?” 

I did not answer at once. Out across 





the valley the afternoon shadows were 
creeping, and in ripple and swish and swirl 
the river below seemed singing a song to me. 
“You are growing old; 


“Old!” it said. 
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and youth is gone, and the girl, and the 
house beyond the poplar trees. Old! You 
are growing old!” 

I shivered a little. ‘I should have gone 
to church to-day,” I remarked. 

Wash shifted his position and eyed me 
solicitously. ‘‘Whut is hit ’at’s ailin’ uv 
yer, Squire?” he queried. ‘Why sh’d yer 
wish ter go ter preechin’ stidder comin’ 
here ter see me?” 

I cast about for suitable words. ‘‘I did 
not say I wished to go,” I explained, ‘but 
that | ought tohave gone. The fact is ] am 
not so young as I was, and my thoughts are 
too much occupied by this world, its follies 
and its fishermen and such like unspiritual 
things.” 

Wash looked away toward the river. 
Over in the farther ‘“‘bottoms” the young 
corn was growing and in the green pasture 
land beyond, dun cattle, and black and red, 
stood half-leg deep in the lush tall growth 
of the grass. He regarded the scene crit- 
ically. All his life he had been looking at 
such, but he had never grown tired of this. 
At last he turned back to me. 

“An’ yit,” he remarked impersonally, 
“fishermen aint so bad; not nigh so bad, 
hit seems ter me, as is some men whut | 
knows—men whut is done all ther devil- 
ment ’at they c’u’d an’ now bein’ ole an’ 
bal’-headed, is wishful uv foolin’ theyse’ves. 
Fishermen ’pears too bad fer sech, but they 
warn’t too bad fer ther good Lord down 
thar in Galerlee!’”” He stopped speaking, 
pushed back his hat and spat at a stone 
which lay some yards in front of him. 

“Oh, well,” said I, “I meant no harm, 
but you must admit that the Scriptures 
command us to ‘remember the Sabbath 
day.’ ” 

Wash flushed. “I aint a fergittin’ uv 
hit,” he replied,“ an’ Squire, ef you hadn’ 
never done no wuss’n you has terday, yer 
wuddent be so monst’us oneasy ’bout yer 
wharabouts in ther herearter. But yer 
namin’ ther Scriptur’ sot me ter thinkin’, 
kase ef ole Aint Sally Dillard hadn’t gin 
Katie a Bibul onst, hit’s plum nigh rees’ner- 
ble ter say ’at when ther argyment riz, 
Aint Sally she’d a winned out.” 

“What was the argument about?” I in- 
quired. 

“’Bout me,”” Wash returned. 

I looked at the wizened figure that was 
hunched up at the foot of the tree. Of 
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bones and leather it seemed to be made and 
its garments were nondescript—it was only 
in the gray eyes that humor seemed to lurk, 
and kindliness, and a subtle philosophy; 
and women are seldom tolerant of these. 

“About you!” I scoffed. ‘Why should 
a woman argue about you?” 

Wash unburdened his mouth and 
laughed. “We ain’t much for looks, now 
is we, Squire?”’ he asked sympathetically. 
“You fer’n instance has lost yer teeth an’ 
yer ha’r; an’ my compleckshun is sp’ilt. 
Ther sun ruint me, but ’twarn’t no sun whut 
reddened that nose uv yourn.” 

“About the argument?” I interrupted 
impatiently. 

“Yas-yas—hit wuz this-er-way, Squire: 
A long time ago, furder back ’an you kin 
remember, I reckin, Aint Sally lived right 
back yander at ther forks uv ther Brianon; 
an’ them times she had a gal—a monst’us 
putty gal—named Katie. Wa-al, I wuza 
whole lot younger ’an whut I is now——” 

“And better looking.” 

“Naw,” returned my friend, unmoved, 
“1 don’t bank on my looks; I gits thar on 
my winnin’ ways.” 

“Go on,”’ I said. 

“Ez I tell yer, Aint Sally lived thar at 
ther forks uv ther creek an’ she war a pow’- 
ful reeligious ole soul. She war ez good ez 
they make ’em, but she wuz sorter narrer- 
minded like—’speshually whar’ gals wuz 
concerned. 

“Waz-al, suh, Aint Sally fotch up Katie in 
ther way she sh’d go an’ when ther gal got 
ole away she went. Suttenly she war the 
moest owdacious, ther skittishest, an’ ther 
moest mischeeviousest gal in ther whole 
endurin’ naberhood. An’ suh, mankine jest 
natchully hankers atter thet sort uv a gal, so 
‘twarn’t very long till I got ter hankerin’ 
atter Katie. Some uv ther other fellers 
too, wuz alookin’ thet-a-way an’ I had ter 
be right spry. Fer thet reason I kinder loafs 
permisc’us lak’ about Aint Sally’s yard, 
an’ Aint Sally, not a likin’ uv me, sorter 
tuk notice uv hit. I heern ’at she talked 
pow’ful ter Katie an’ prayed wi’ ’eronst or 
twict—anyhow she gin ther gal a bran 
new pockit-size Bibul. 

“ ‘Read ther W’ud,’ she sez, sez she, 
‘an’ squar yer life by hit. Allers do jest 
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ez hit tells yer ter do, an’ make shore ter 
bewar’ uv ther onrighteous man, ther same 
by name bein’ Wash!’ 

“I suttenly thort hard uv Aint Sally fer 
sayin’ thet thar, fer | hed been a gwine ter 
chu’ch fer three mon’ts stiddy han’ runnin’, 
an’ ter ole Aint Sally’s chu’ch too. But I 
said nothin’ an’ sorter kep gwine my route; 
an’ sometimes Katie seemed ter lak me 
putty well an’ sometimes she seemed ter 
not, tell at las’ one day when we wuz in ther 
orchid toge’rr ther gal clumb up on ther 
fence fer ter reach a June-sweetenin’ apple 
at wuz a hangin’ some’rs above. 

** ‘Wash,’ sez she, a rockin’ back an’ 
forth sorter wobbly lak, ‘s’posen I wuss ter 
fall?’ 

“ “Katie,” sez I, ‘ I’ud ketch yer.’ 

“ “Wud yer shore enough?’ sez she, half 
shettin’ her eyes an’ laffin’. 

“ “Jest try me oncst,’ sez I—an’ fore 
ther Lord she did! 

“Then jest ez I cotch her—an’ hit may 
be, Squire, seein’ ’at we wuz both excited, 
thet her lips did bresh mine—who sh’d I 
see a peerin’ over ther fence but ole Aint 
Sally Dillard. 

“* Katie!’ she yelled; an’ | might’ nigh 
swunk inter my shoes, but ther gal she 
warn’t fazed. Toge’rr we follered ther ole 
?oman up ter ther front uv ther house an’ 
thar she turned upon us. 

““*Nowr’ sez she. 

“*Ther Book,’ sez Katie quick ez a 
drap, ‘ther Book sez ‘“‘ Loveonean’ urr.””’ 

“Ther ole ‘oman gasped. ‘But yer wuz 
a kissin’ uv him,’ she said, ‘I seed yer my- 
se’f!’ 

“Ther gal reached in her pockit an’ when 
she hed got holt uv ther Bibul she tuk hit 
out an’ turned aleaf. ‘Read thet!’ she said. 

“An’ Aint Sally read ‘Whatsoever ye 
would thet men should do unto you, do ye 
even so unto them!’ ” 

I laughed, and then I fell silent. The 
day was passing; the afternoon sun was 
flooding the valley; over the hills a woman 
was calling to the cattle, and a soft light 
lay on the pines. When I looked at Wash 
again he blew his nose hastily. 

“Come on, Squire,” he said, “‘le’s go ter 
ther spring—thar ought ter be a watermil- 
lion thar,” 























United States Golf 
Association is casting west- 
ward, I am told, for ways 
and means of increasing its membership 


The U.S.G.A. The 
Stirs in Its 
Slumber 


and extending its influence. An appoii:ted 
committee is looking the situation ov—-: 
and is to supply the next meeting, on Feb- 
ruary 10th, with a symposium of sugges- 
tions, calculated to bring the official body 
into closer relations with clubs and golfers 
of America generally. Such effort .is cer- 
tainly commendable and frankly indicative 
of a spirit new to the Association which 
all sportsmen will rejoice to see; yet the 
Association might have found answer to 
its question without unusual effort. Were 
membership in the Association what it im- 
plies, and what it might be—really ser- 
viceable—the great majority instead of the 
large minority of the about one thousand 
A:serican clubs would long since have 
joined. And had the Association shown 
the qualities of real leadership or even some 
spirit of the leader, it would not now be 
seeking to widen its influence. Apart 
from holding an annual championship and 
indorsing the St. Andrews rules (which it is 
high time were revised and, if you please, 
Americanized), the Association is strictly 
local, not national, and its influence even 
more restricted. It is a nice, respectable 
old lady who gossips and slumbers over 
her tea cups—only to take precipitate 
flight at the first knock of an objectionable 
visitor. Why should not the old lady 
avoid objectionable callers? you ask; of 
course she should, for that is quite the 
proper thing for an eminently proper old 
lady to do. But the old lady must nc 
look for influence beyond her tea cups. 
When W. B. Thomas was its president 
the Association had character, and the 
promised election of Ransom H. Thomas 
holds out a doubting hope that perhaps it 
may even so late come into its natural 
birthright—but the interim between W. 
B. and R. H. Thomas has been colorless, 
with annual coliection of golfers in New 
York meeting as the chief effort for a na- 


* do the Work. 


tional nature. The great majority of the 
clubs throughout the country have felt 
that they must work out their own salva- 
tion; and they have done so with decided 
success. In fact, the sectional associa- 
tions have been the only ones to have 
shown activity and initiative, and because 
of it, have attained to the influence which 
now the national Association awakens to 
covet. 

As a leader in American golf the national 
body is by way of being very much of a 
bluff. On several occasions when it has 
had opportunity to help American golfers 
and give practical evidence of a fitness 
for leadership, it has fiddled away at some 
side issue, and left golfers and the minor 
leagues to work out their destiny unaided. 
In nosense has the Association been a leader, 
and naturally its influence reaches scarcely 
beyond a very small Eastern circle. 


The time was when the As- 
sociation had opportunity of 
serving the game and West- 
ern golfers; but that opportunity, like others, 
passed unheeded. To-day, the West has no 
need of the Association. In fact, neither 
has the East, for the Metropolitan League 
has done more for Eastern golf in one sea- 
son than the U.S. G. A. has accomplished 
in its entire life. With these facts before 
me, I fear the Association will be disap- 
pointed in an effort now to extend its in- 
fluence or add to its membership. 

Really, its present membership-roll is 
longer than circumstances warrant, and no 
doubt another year or two will find it even 
smaller. Eventually the U.S. G. A. mem- 
bership will most likely be confined to sec- 
tional leagues. That seems to be the right- 
ful trend. To hold a national champion- 
ship and to give nationality to the rules 
which a collection of s« :tional delegates de- 
cide upon should constitute the sole mis- 
sion of the Association. By filling that 
role capably the national body may be 
both useful and influential; and that is 


Sectional 
Leagues 


mor? than can be said truthfully of it now. 
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Thus the membership of the Association 
should be made up of delegates from sec- 
tional leagues and not of individual clubs. 
In fact, individual clubs should not be eli- 
gible to membership in the Association, but 
restricted to their respective sectional 
leagues. Unless I very much mistake the 
temper of the times, such will come to pass. 
The present scheme of membership is in- 
consistent and unsatisfactory. - A legis- 
lative body that pretends to real national 
influence and is in existence solely to rule 
for the welfare of all concerned, should be 
composed of members drawn from the sec- 
tions governed and not from a handful of 
clubs of a given one or two sections. I ndi- 
vidual clubs should yield allegiance to their 
sectional league, and the national body be 
entirely composed of these sectional leagues. 
In that common-sense procedure lies the 
solution of the U.S. G. A’s present woe. 


Weteodt Almost one of the first meas- 
Protection ures! suggested, when I took 
for Migratory up the pen full twenty years 
Birds ago in ‘support of common- 
sense game protective measures, was the 
establishment of Federal supervision over 
migratory birds. It always has seemed to 
me that migratory game is peculiarly en- 
titled to the protection of the government, 
and therefore | indorse with enthusiasm the 
bill which George Shiras, 3rd, a sportsman 
of well-known principles, has introduced 
providing for the establishment of just 
some such supervision. The bill is now be- 
fore Congress, and will come up for final 
decision no doubt in February or March. 
I have only to add the suggestion fre- 
quently advanced by me, 2. é., that Con- 
gress should in passing this bill, also create 
the office of a Chief Game Protector, just 
as there is the Chief Forester. His work 
in conjunction with state and association 
effort, would be timely and invaluable. 


N ... Here is a measure, which, if 
o Confliction : eeagi 
with State Law ©4!ried through as it right- 
eously should be, and prop- 
erly enforced, will forever protect our wild 
fowl; because vesting control of the shoot- 
ing seasons in the Federal authorities means 
uniform law. And uniform game law is 
what is so sorely needed to strengthen the 
efforts of state legislators and protective 
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associations. Conflicting State laws at the 
present time defeat much of the effort for 
adequate protection. But this bill of Mr. 
Shiras, like the Lacey Act, will effective- 
ly supplement State law and protective 
effort. Wild fowl that frequent northern 
Canada in the spring and in the autumn 
pass through a dozen or more States in their 
migrations, resting and feeding in each of 
them; and find protection or bombard- 
ment, according to the idiosyncrasies of the 
conflicting laws. The wild pigeon, because 
of its migratory character and indifferent 
and conflicting State laws, was slaughtered 
without restriction in every State through 
which it passed—all but exterminated. 

By dividing the game birds into two 
great classes, migratory and local, no con- 
fliction whatsoever is had with State au- 
thorities, because each State will retain title 
in and custody of the game birds having 
their habitat within the boundaries of the 
respective States. And the protection will 
be efficient and practical. 


The main and all important 


Havens of 

Refuge for feature of the Shiras bill is 
Birds and the establishment of Federal 
Animals control over our migratory 
game. And here again is emphasized the 


fact that protection of our wild game ani- 
mals is not a measure to gratify particular 
associations of men, or one favored for 
the mere selfish gratification of men who 
hunt. It happens that hunters are pio- 
neers in this question, because their study 
of the game teaches them the need of pro- 
tection, and long ago they came to the 
conclusion that one of the surest ways of 
saving to future generations our fast dis- 
appearing large wild fauna is to make game 
refuges of our public forest reservations. 
Yellowstone Park is at once an eloquent 
example of what may thus be accomplished 
in preserving wild animals, and of the frank 
and pleasurable interest they excite in the 
American citizen. Even the startling scenic 
wonders of this Park fail to attract tour- 
ists as much as the resident animals. Be- 
fore it is too late the people of this great 
country should increase the number of 
our national parks and enlarge the area of 
those already of record. This may be 
done without infringing at all upon the 
rights of the people; on the contrary, it is 
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a measure which in every sense not only 
respects those rights but in reality adds 
to them. 


This question of game refuge 
and protection and national 
parks is very close to that of 
forest preservation; they share in being of 
vital importance to the people. To the far- 
mer, to agricultural communities anywhere, 
to the miner, to the stock breeder, conser- 
vation of the forest is absolutely imperative. 
The permanent prosperity of some of our 
far Western States has been seriously threat- 
ened by destruction of forests on the water 
sheds of needed streams. Protection of 
such forest land is literally a sine qua non 
of agricultural success. But wasteful lum- 
bering and criminal carelessness that starts 
fires, continuously are impairing the effi- 
ciency of the forests as storage founts of 
future water supply. 

Ignorance on forestry matters has been 
denser, perhaps, than on any other ques- 
tion in which the public is interested. 
The Forestry Department of the United 
States has been and is a missionary of in- 
calculable service to those who will heed 
its warning, but only now is its education- 
al efforts beginning to bear fruit. Resi- 
dents of afflicted districts having learned 
their lesson through suffering are demand- 
ing the creation of new reserves and the 
rizid conservation of those which are not 
already devastated. Yet with the need of 
scientific forestry thus painfully demon- 
strated, over and again, no kind of bill 
meets by turns with such indifference or 
with such bitter opposition before Congress. 

For example: The effort to officially es- 
tablish the Appalachian Forest Reserve 
has been so long and unsuccessfully seeking 
Congressional recognition one despairs if 
eventual success will not come too late. 
Always Congressional ignorance or servi- 
tude of given interests disastrously handi- 
caps the way of intelligent forestry preser- 
vation, irrigation, and wild bird and animal 
protection. Citizens should instruct their 
Representatives and Senators on these great 
general questions in no uncertain terms. 

Nowhere in the whole country is more 
shameful destruction of forest taking place 
than in the southern Appalachian district; 
nowhere is the need of forestry conserva- 
tion greater. Although the comparatively 
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sparsely settled areas of agricultural indus- 
try have served to scatter and minimize 
losses, yet the losses are there, just the 
same, and are grieviously harming land 
which otherwise would be most advanta- 
geous for settlement. The lumber compa- 
nies unchecked are making tremendous and 
irreparable inroads in the primeval forest, 
for the same reason that in the same South 
market hunters were permitted to slaughter 
birds—indifference of the local legislatures. 
Federal rescue is the only hope of this great 
section; and the Appalachian Forest Re- 
serve should be among the first of those 
granted by Congress. 


How the end of justice 


Spirit 

Willing may be defeated through 
but the deficiently comprehensive 
Wording i vislati 
Week. wording of a legislative 


measure is deplorably in- 
stanced by the recent decision of the New 
York Court of Appeals in the case of the 
New York State Game Protector against the 
Arctic Freezer Company. This is the com- 
pany which several years ago was found to 
have avery large quantity of game birds on 
hand in the close season. The birds were 
seized, the company arrested, and the State 
Game Protector brought the suit which 
finally reached the Court of Appeals. The 
decision of this Court is instructive in show- 
ing how fine a line may be drawn by the le- 
gal mind to divert obvious good intention 
on the part of the original drafters of a bill. 
In a word—how imperative it is to cover 
every loophole in game protective measures. 
The Court says that the State legislature 
“‘may provide a close season for the taking 
of game and may prohibit the possession or 
sale of game during that season. It may 
close the game market throughout the State 
during the period of prohibition in order to 
remove temptation from poachers and pot 
hunters who are apt not to run the risk of 
taking game out of season if they cannot 
sell it. To do this effectively it may be 
necessary to close the market as to game 
taken without the State as well as within, 
for there are no marks by which birds killed 
in Michigan can be distinguished from 
those killed in New York.” 

Continuing its argument, the Court says 
that ‘‘when enacting a game law the legis- 
lature may provide for its ready enforce- 
ment not simply by making the possession 
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of game during the close season presump- 
tive evidence of a violation of the statute, 
but it may go further and in order to pre- 
vent evasion, fraud and perjury, may pro- 
hibit the possession of game in this State 
during the close season, even if it was taken 
in another State and brought here during 
the open season.” 

In fact, after reading the opinion of the 
learned Court of Appeals judges, the lay 
mind is considerably puzzled to understand 
how, after the deliverance of such an opin- 
ion the distinguished jurists failed to up- 
hold the State Game Protector’s suit 
against the Arctic Freezer Company; for 
the Game Protector, in causing the arrest 
of the Arctic Freezer Company, was doing 
precisely what the Court of Appeals pro- 
claims in this decision may be done, name- 
ly, he was arresting because of game in 
possession during the close season, pre- 
sumptive evidence of law-breaking whether 
the game was shot in this or another State. 


In other words, the spirit 
for further which drafted and made the 
Muddling measure the law of New 
York, and which impelled the action of the 
State Game Protector, is upheld absolutely 
by the Court of Appeals; but the Arctic 
Freezer Company wins out solely because 
the Court of Appeals finds that the letter 
of the law does not in literal fact permit 
what the spirit intends and proclaims it 
shall. Therefore, while it is regrettable 
that this Arctic Freezer Company should 
escape being mulcted for the full penalty, 
yet the finding of the Court of Appeals is 
one that must rejoice the heart of every 
friend of game protection in the country, 
for it states what never before has been 
proclaimed so plainly or so publicly; it 
freely acknowledges the right of a State 
to prohibit the sale of imported or for- 
eign as well as the game native to that 
State during the close season. This is 
really a great victory; for argument on 
whether imported game might not always 
be on sale has waged continuously and 
confusedly to the great detriment of pro- 
tection. Lower courts have made decis- 
ions for and against, but at last we have 
the matter settled finally in favor of game 
protection, by the Court of Appeals—the 
highest court in the State. It has of course 
always been apparent to every friend of 
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the cause that home protection may not be 
given adequately if the sale of all game in 
close season is not prohibited, for, in the 
words of the learned court, there are no 
marks that may distinguish quail killed m 
New York or in Michigan. 

There remains now only for the present 
law to be changed in its wording, to carry 
out the spirit as originally intended, and 
the spirit which the Court of Appeals has 
impressively read into it. 


A New Spirit | am glad to congratulate 
in the Colleges the Southwestern Intercol- 
of the legiate Athletic Association 
South West. on the apparent good spirit 
which guided its officers during last autumn, 
its first official football season. This or- 
ganization includes Texas, Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa and the Indian Territory ; and it is 
a section which in several directions cer- 
tainly needs the hand of the sympathetic 
and sportsmanly legislator. Perhaps the 
most gratifying result of the movement for 
the better has been the awakening pretty 
generally of the student body to a more 
complete understanding of just what is 
meant by amateur sport. 

The ethics of sport for sport’s sake have 
been very much of an unknown quantity 
in a great many of the student bodies of 
the South; and it is due to the Southern 
Intercollegiate Athletic Association of 
which Dr. Dudley is still President, I be- 
lieve, and to this recently organized South- 
western Association that the educational 
campaign was instituted. The Southerner 
is a chivalrous, thorough-going sportsman, 
second to none in all of this great country, 
and his sons require, | am sure, only to be 
told of an offense against sport to abandon 
it without further entreaty. Yet the at- 
titude of some of the Southern college 
faculties continues to amaze me. Why, 
for example, the Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College faculty should not stop the 
scouring of the country for star play- 
ers, which is to discredit of this institute, 
is something I have yet to have satisfac- 
torily explained to me. There are others 
in this section of the South and West that 
require drastic overhauling, and | am wait- 
ing to see whether the lessons of the past 
autumn will bear fruit in new legislation 
for the coming spring. 
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At the annual dinner of the 
Gimcrack Club, Lord Dur- 
ham, senior member of the 
English Jockey Club stew- 
atds, and one of England’s most highly 
esteemed sportsmen, declared the profes- 
sional tipster to be the curse of the Eng- 
lish turf. And we of America can indorse 
that statement without reservation. The 
tout is a daily, hourly menace to the good 
name of racing everywhere except in France 
where they manage the book-making and 
the whole betting proposition more ably. 
It is the tout’s unceasing business to cor- 
rupt stable employees into betrayal of their 
employer’s secrets. Were it possible of 
tracing, corruption of stable hands by touts 
would be found at bottom of many cases of 
pulling of horses, and selling of minor stable 
races, and a large percentage of other turf 
scandals. But it is impossible to trace, as 
it is impossible to stop. Ninety per cent. 
of popular interest in horse racing is purely 
speculative. People want tips. They en- 
courage the touts. They go to the races to 
bet and not to see the horses run—except 
as a means of winning their money. 

There is no way of cutting out the tip- 
ster and the tout, except through the elim- 
ination of the betting ring. And | fear it is 
a fact, even though an unpleasant one, that 
horse racing in America could not live with- 
out the betting ring. 

Lord Durham referred also to English 
handicapping difficulties. But in America 
that has been one of our least difficulties, 
because of the quality of the men into whose 
care the weight allotments have been given. 
At the same time the English sportsman 
makes a suggestion applicable to racing 
America as to England, that horses should 
be weighed on their best and not on their 
present form, as is the usual method. Yet 
excellent as that provision seems and is in 
many respects, it has its unfair side. Un- 
less aman has had experience of actually 
working with animals it appears impossible 
for him to understand that no four-legged 
beast is a machine, any more than a man is. 

It does not follow that because a horse 
runs within a certain time to-day he is 
bound to run within the same time, or even 
a fraction of a second of it, next week. 

Because the horse fails to repeat invar- 
iably is no sign of fraud on the part of its 
handlers or its rider. And we are treated 
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toa great deal of unjust and trouble-making 
accusations every racing season because 
ignorant or sensation-seeking racing re- 
porters raise the cry of corruption on every 
occasion of a horse not running true to 
form. This kind of reporter is one of the 
most harmful influences of the turf, both 
in England and America. It is tootruethat 
there is a plenty of dishonesty in horse rac- 
ing, but there is not so much as one would 
conclude after a season of yellow journalism. 

The horses have their on-days and their 
off-days quite as a human being. Any 
hunter of big game knows it to be true that 
animals of the same species differ in dis- 
position so widely at times as to consider- 
ably upset calculations; so widely as to give 
excuse to those who seek it for all kinds 
of fairy-tale natural history; but the tem- 
perament of the same animal of a single 
species also varies. And soisit equally true 
of the horse, which the average man views 
as a machine to perform equally well day in 
and day out—which even a thing of steel 
and steam and screws won’t do. 

As in handicapping, so also in the start- 
ing we have had less trouble in America 
than the Jockey club has had in England, 
again because of the better class of starters, 
and more particularly because of the se- 
verity of our flagmen. 

I] have seen a jockey in England trifle 
with the starter over and again—the same 
jockey, the same starter—and go scot free 
when he should have been set down good 
and hard. American jockeys are not above 
trifling with the starter, but to a very lim- 
ited extent as compared with England. 

I must say, however, that they still have 
too much license. 

The penalty cannot be too severe, or too 
frequently applied to a jockey who trifles 
with the starter, and thus handicaps the 
chances of every other horse in the race. 


“Star” Play To open the game of foot- 
not to Supplant ball, is not necessarily to 
Team Play. uplift the star above the 
team or to subordinate team to individual 
effort and glory. Argument on that line is 
specious. Team play is of course a quality 
not to be lost, and is just as possible in open 
olay as in close formations. 

Those who think that open play means 
punting, first, last and all the time ought to 
see a game <f Association, which is all open. 

















SCHOOL AND COLLEGE OUTDOOR WORLD 


By RALPH D. PAINE 


THE BASEBALL TALENT OF JAPAN 


HE treasurer of Stanford University 
has received a startling communica- 
tion from Mr. Iso Abe, who is at the head 
f the athletic department of Waseda Uni- 
versity, Japan. It is nothing less than a 
hallenge, politely expressed as a desire, 
Sor a baseball match between these two 
institutions on the opposite shores of the 
Pacific. It is modestly explained that 
Waseda University has won the inter- 
a championship on the Japanese 
liamond, and wishes to test its skill against 
American talent. The Japanese nine is 
willing to’ come to the United States to 
play the game, preferably in San Francisco. 
[he Stanford athletes welcomed the chal- 
lenge and are trying to arrange additional 
games for the visitors with California Uni- 
versity in order to make the trip as inter- 
esting as possible. 

Few there are on this side the Pacific 
who knew that native talent had so far 
progressed in the science of the ‘ ‘inshoot” 
and the “three bagger” as to be ready to 
hurl the gauntlet across five thousand miles 
of water. Compared with this suggested 
pilgrimage, the invasion of England by 
American collegiate talent seems a trifling 
enterprise. It has been surmised that in 
view of the havoc wrought by hand gren- 
ades in close quarters around Port Arthur, 
the patriotic students of Waseda and else- 
where have an eye to future efficiency in 
the ranks of the reserves. Ability to “send 
‘em down to second,” to cut off a runner 
across the diamond and to pick up a “hot 
line drive” will be handy in this terrific 
war game of handling live bombs without 
gloves. 

Certainly if the Waseda nine crosses bats 
with the experts of Stanford University, a 
new mark will be set for long-distance ath- 
letic competition. And “Banzai” will be a 
novel addition to the stirring list of chor- 
used yells which make pandemonium of the 
contests among our noisy young seekers 
after culture. 

Nor are the Western collegians at all 
ee that they can defeat these versa- 

> Orientals. On last Fourth of July, the 
Vaueun nine, composed of Americans, 
and most of them old collegians, met a team 
of Tokio students. The chunky little men 
from Tokio played ball so deftly and nimbly 
and daintily, that when the smoke cleared, 
the husky and confident Americans found 
themselves beaten to the tune of twenty- 
two runs for Nippon and six for the U.S.A. 


A NEW DEPARTURE AT AMHERST 


Indoor gymnasium work is detested by 
the average undergraduate, and attempts 


to make this kind of compulsory exercise 
attractive have not been wholly success- 
ful. At Amherst, the athletic directorate 
has taken the bull by the horns and solved 
the problem by transplanting the indoor 
work out-of-doors. It was an experiment 
carried through last autumn with surpris- 
ingly beneficial results. The whole fresh- 
man class, one hundred and twenty-five 
strong, was required to go to Pratt Field 
four days each week for one hour of pre- 
scribed work in out-door athletics. Fif- 
teen minutes of this time was allowed for 
walking to the field and changing clothes. 
Then came ten minutes of setting-up drill, 
twenty minutes of squad activity in the va- 
rious track and field events, and the re- 
om of the hour for play and a shower 
bath 

The spice of competition was added, and 
the men were given a shift of work from 
day to day. Rain or shine, it made no 
difference, the class turned out, and en- 
joyed the programme. After five weeks of 
it, careful measurements were made, and 
it was found that the gain in average 
height was a fifth of an inch, and in weight, 
seven pounds. This was not all the bene- 
fit. The Freshmen had worked in all 
weathers, and had been made practically 
proof against catching cold. They had 
learned that the athletic field could be en- 
joyed by the novice, even if he could not 

make a team.” Physical training was 
made enjoyable and the gymnasium bug-a- 
boo was banished. Amherst has estab- 
lished an admirable precedent in the field 
of athletics for the general good, and not 
for the specialist alone. 


AN ATHLETE COMES BACK TO HIS OWN 


The selection of Thomas Lee McClung 
as Treasurer of Yale University, a respon- 
sibility involving more than $7,000,000 of 
funds, brings again into prominence a 
young man who won fame in a different 
field a dozen years ago. His is an instance 
to offset the theory that athletic greatness 
means an anti-climax in the real battle of 
life. It is also worth the attention of 
young men who prefer to coach football 
teams for big salaries, instead of dropping 
what should be a pastime, and buckling 
down to the world’s real business. “Bum” 
McClung, as he was called when he wore 
padded trousers and cleated shoes, was one 
of the most conspicuous athletes of his 
time, and only the other day, Walter Camp, 
in choosing an ideal eleven from among 
all the heroes of the last twenty years, had 
to name McClung as one of the half-backs. 

He played his whole four years on the 
eleven, and was its captain in his senior 
year; he won a place on two university 
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nines and was offered the captaincy of one 
of them. 

When he had gained his diploma from 
Yale, he said good-bye to athletics and be- 
gan to learn railroading from the bottom. 
Within eight years he had climbed to be 
assistant freight trafic manager of the 
Southern Railway system, and from the 
position stepped to the helm of Yale’s 
financial interests. 

If Mr. McClung had elected otherwise, 
he might have been coaching some univer- 
sity eleven to-day, at a salary of five thou- 
sand a year with the lofty title of “Hustle 
Up” or “Eat ’Em Alive” McClung. In- 
stead of such eminence, he has become one 
of the highest officers of his alma mater, an 
honor won because of her trust in his 
sterling worth and ability as proven in the 
stress of an uphill fight in the world of 
affairs. It is a bracing sight, for athletes 
and others. 


A LITTLE WESTERN TRAGEDY 


Shortly after a dinner given in honor 
of the football champions of the University 
of Michigan, the following notice appeared 
in the campus daily newspaper. It needs 
no comment: 


“To THE PuBLIc: 

“I wish to set Mrs. Motley right in regard 
to the delay in the supper at the Gym on 
November 11th for the Michigan Union 
banquet. I am to blame if any one is, as 
I did not think chickens would take so 
long to clean and bake, so thereby wishing 
to give nothing but the best to eat, I held 
everything back, and hope that you will 
please forgive me. 


(Signed) “J. E. PENNycooK.” 


IS THE COLLEGE DEBATER AN ATHLETE? 


Intercollegiate debating is not as bloodless 
a pastime as the outsider may consider it. 
The spirit of rivalry runs so high that 
“championships” and “coaches” are mixed 
up with the orator’s arts to an extent that 
is mildly surprising. It remains for the 
University of Michigan to shift the debater 
fairly over into the ranks of the campus 
athletic department. We learn from a com- 
petent authority that: 

“Michigan’s gridiron heroes are not the 
enly ones who have to undergo the hard- 
ships of a training season. The men who 
represent the ’varsity in debating have to 
go through a course of training just as 
rigorous. At tables in the rear of the 
library, unwatched by the eyes of any but 
their task-masters, the men who are to de- 
bate against Northwestern spend two to 
four hours a day reading up the immense 
amount of bibliography and correspondence 
which bears on the subject. A little later 
they will meet in practice debate before 
various members of the faculty. During 
the last fifteen days before the debate, they 
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will have an hour’s work daily under Pro- 
fessor Trueblood, who has sent out so 
many winning teams, and who will coach 
them on the fine points of debating. 

“Even their physical condition is care- 
fully looked after. It is recognized that to 
do himself justice, a man must be in the 
best physical condition. Regular meal 
hours are prescribed, the early-closing law 
is enforced, pie, puddings and all things 
dear to the American palate are strictly on 
the black-list. The team has already gone 
to the debating training table.” 

The chess team is yet to be heard from. 


A GIFT THAT MEANS BIG DIVIDENDS 


The Public School Athletic League of 
New York is doing impressively good work, 
for so young an organization. It was some- 
thing like a belated inspiration, this enlist- 
ment of thousands of city youngsters in 
competitive track and field sports of their 
own, and the zest with which the big idea 
has spread points to a wholesome and solid 
future. It was a sensible and happy im- 
pulse which led Harry Payne Whitney to 
encourage this movement by giving bronze 
buttons, much like those worn by the 
marksmen of the National Guard, as a 
reward to all boys reaching a certain stand- 
ard of proficiency in the competitive games 
and training of the Public School League. 
Twenty thousand boys will begin to strive 
for these badges, and will be mightily proud 
to wear them. Some such impetus as this 
was needed to put the boys on their mettle, 
and the donor will receive his dividends in 
sturdy boyhood and abounding health, 
spread among the homes of the city in 
which he lives. 


A FOOTBALL BLACK-LIST IS SUGGESTED 


The last football season left in its wake 
a host of suggestions and demands of a 
reformatory and even revolutionary nature, 
and the game has remained a lively topic 
long after the end of the active campaign. 
A Harvard athlete has sent me the outline 
of a plan for attacking unfair play and foul 
tactics on the field—offenses which menace 
the future of the game even more seriously 
than its playing rules. The point is weil 
taken, that the penalties for unsportsman- 
like play are wholly inadequate at present. 
The foul player whose standards of right 
conduct are all wrong, has no business in 
a college game. Every season he is noto- 
rious on one or more teams, and persists 
in trying to put the opposing men “out 
= commission” by dirty tricks of various 

inds. 

If he is caught at it, he is ruled off the 
field, but only for the remainder of the 
one game in which the offense is noted. 
He is free to repeat his tactics next time, 
profiting by experience to elude the eye of 
the official. There have been players on 
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leading college teams, who played dirty 
football for two or three seasons. Such 
men ought to be kicked out of the game 
to stay out, but at present there is no in- 
strument of punishment available. 

It is suggested that a central board, or 
committee, be organized with representa- 
tives from perhaps half a dozen of the lead- 
ing football institutions, and that this body 
be empowered to investigate instances of 
foul play, and, if the accused is guilty, to 
rule him out of the game, for the remain- 
der of the season, or for his college course. 
The existence of such an authority would, 
in itself, be sufficient to frighten the vicious 
player into good behavior, for he would be 
facing the possibility of expulsion from 
football altogether, a disgrace not to be 
lightly risked. s 

With ideal standards of sport in force, 
the college itself would take such a matter 
in hand, and banish from its team a brutal 
player. But the college will not do this, as 
history has shown, and there is as much 
need of some stricter supervision of con- 
duct as there is of revision of the rules of 
the game. 

This intercollegiate committee might have 
before it only one case in a season, and its 
duties would be to pass judgment upon 
violations reported by the officials, after 
reviewing the evidence secured. But one 
severe penalty would have a lasting effect. 
In many other fields of sport, such com- 
mittees play a most important part and they 
are a perpetual influence for clean conduct. 
But football has no central authority of 
any kind, and as a result, when the dirty 
player gets into the fold, as he will now 
and then, the game at large suffers, and he 
can laugh at the flimsy penalty for slugging 
or gouging or twisting a man’s neck or 
leg. This is an idea worth some discussion, 
and this department will be glad to hear 
from football men willing to present their 
opinions in detail. 

It is an interesting coincidence that Chan- 
cellor E. Benjamin Andrews, of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, should have presented 
a similar suggestion as part of a recently 
published opinion on athletic eligibility. He 
proposes : 

“Let no man represent any college in any 
match until he has been in that college a 
vear, failing in no study, and gaining at 
least 60 per cent. general average standard. 

“Promptly disqualify, whether in train- 
ing. or mid-season, any candidate or con- 
testant who for a month falls below the 
general average named, or is guilty of any 
immorality, breach of training or impro- 
pricty tn play. 

“Require of every team member his writ- 
ten statement, upon honor, detailing his 
revenue, and means of support, money from 
home, wages, and for what gifts and from 
whom, with the understanding that aught 
of misrepresentation in the account, will, 
being discovered, permanently black-list 
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the man throughout the association and 
throughout the country.” 

This is drastic medicine, indeed, and if 
matters have come to such a pass as to ne- 
cessitate this kind of a catechism, it were 
better to abolish intercollegiate athletics. 


GUARDING SCHOLARSHIP STANDARDS IN THE 
WEST. 


The intercollegiate college conference of 
the Middle West, known as the “Big 
Nine,” has taken a radical step toward 
keeping scholarship standards beyond the 
influence of athletics. Hereafter no Fresh- 
man wil! be allowed to try for a team until 
after his first term of residence. This 
means that he will be barred from the ’var- 
sity athletic field until after Christmas. 
Therefore, there will be no Freshmen on 
the football teams, although they will be 
eligible to compete for positions on the 
nine and the track team in the following 
spring. A more radical suggestion to keep 
Freshmen off all the athletic teams was 
voted down, but has been under discus- 
sion between Stanford and California 
Universities. 

In the East, where Western athletic stan- 
dards have been sometimes criticised, no 
legislation has gone as far as this. The 
motive in this action is commendable 
enough. The prohibition will help to block 
the importation of promising schoolboy 
football players, as well to check the traffic 
in “inducements,” which has become a 
glaring evil East and West. The sight of 
a prominent school rusher or back heading 
for one college, and mysteriously changing 
his mind en route, has become so common 
that this form of proselyting needs vigorous 
action. Such legislation as this of the “Big 
Nine” may work hardship in the case of 
the “non-athletic’ Freshman who has no 
ulterior motive in getting into football togs, 
but it will be the greatest good to the great- 
est number, if strictly lived up to. Another 
reason why no harm will be done in dis- 
couraging Freshman football in the ’varsity 
squad is that the craze for weight in the 
line has led coaches to grab every lubberly 
and overgrown seventeen or eighteen year 
older, and hurl him into the fray, as long 
as he tips the scales at more than two hun- 
dred pounds. : 

Often these young mountains are too soft 
to stand the brutal hammering of the scrim- 
mage and are injured, when by waiting a 
year, until their stamina has caught up 
with their growth, their services will be 
more valuable to football and less dangerous 
to themselves. It is true, also, that the 
campaign of a ’varsity eleven is so wear- 
ing on mind and body and so greedy in its 
demands in the student’s time that the 
Freshman cannot get a fair start in the 
class-room if he tries to carry a load on 
both shoulders. 








HOW TO BUILD A JUMPER, OR A 
GUMMER, IN THE WOODS 
By DAN BEARD 


HE only really necessary tools with 

which to work in building a Jum- 

per is an axe and an auger, but for that 

reason one need not throw away the con- 
tents of the tool chest. 

The jumper is a sleigh made from green 
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wood, cut in the forest for the occasion; 
hickory saplings furnish the proper mater- 
ial and the denser the forest the taller and 
straighter the saplings will be. These are 
the sort of sticks you should seek for 


THE RUNNERS 


of the proposed sleigh (Fig. 1). With a 
good sharp axe, lop off the branches, leav- 
ing no projecting 
stubs; then cut two 
more stout sticks like 
the one marked with 
large capitals A, B, 
C, D, E, (Fig. 2), for 
the top rails of the 


ed to be the height of the proposed runner 
(Fig. 2). Next cut the spokes ‘ ’ 
CH, DJ and EK, and lay them along the 
runners, in the positions which you intend 
them to occupy in the finished frame (Fig. 
2), and mark where they are to be trimmed 
down to fit the proposed auger holes in 
rail, at A, B, C, D, E, and runner at F, G, 
H, J, K. Also mark the places for the 
auger holes and scratch the direction, or 
angle, on the rail and runner of the slant- 
ing auger holes at the ends of the sleigh 
AF and EK (Fig. 2). This done, bore the 
auger holes at the points marked, being 
careful to make the middle ones at right 
angles with the rail and runner, and the 
end ones to exactly correspond with the 
diagonal scratciies made to guide you. Now 
test your spokes and see that the middle 
ones are of equal length and end ones of 
proper length to fit holes EK, AF. Trim 
off the spokes so that they may be forced 
into the holes and then drive them in place. 

Take care not to make the ends of the 
spokes so large as to split your rail or run- 
ner or to drive them in with such force 
as to produce the same disastrous result; 
they need to be firmly fixed in place, but 
not forced into the auger holes with sledge 
hammer blows. 


THE SHAFTS 


of this jumper are the long protruding 
ends of the runners, and if the wood proves 
to be too stiff to bend properly for the cor- 
rect angle of the shafts, the top of the run- 
ners may be carefully shaved off at the 
bending point in front of the sleigh as it 
is in Fig. 2. But do not do this until you 
have completed your jumper and tested the 
elasticity of the poles by lifting up the 
ends of the shafts, something after the 
manner the Yale man is doing in Fig. 3. 

When one runner is finished to your sat- 
isfaction build a duplicate one as already 
described. 


THE AUGER HOLES 
may go entirely through the top rail, but 
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runners; after which 
lay the top rail on a 
level piece of ground 
and the long bottom 
rail alongside of it at 
exactly the distance 





from the top rail 
which you have decid- 




















must not go through the runners for the 
obvious reason that if the spokes protrude 
through the runners they will retard the 
progress of the sleigh. For ordinary pur- 
poses it is not necessary to have as many 
spokes to the runners as are shown in 
igs. 2 and 3, but the builder must here 
use his own judgment, as he also must 
do in the selection of the material. It re- 
quires more skill to build a light jumper 
than a heavy one, and the best course for 
the novice to pursue is to select timber 
heavy enough to avoid any great danger 
of splitting when the spokes are driven in 
place. 


THE FRAME 


of the sleigh is finished when the cross- 
braces are put in place (Fig. 3), and se- 
cured there by nails or lashings of thongs, 
twine or marline; a glance at Fig. 3 will 
show the reader that within reasonable lim- 
its the greater the weight which rests on the 
runners, the less liability there is of the 
spokes working out of their bearings. The 
braces may have log cabin joints to fit in 
similar ones cut in the top rail, as shown by 
the diagram marked “joints” above Fig. 
3, or, if there is thought to be any danger 
of weakening the top rails by these joints, 
the notches may be cut only in the braces, 
or if the builder is in haste, the braces can 
be nailed in place without having any 
notches at all. 


THE GUMMER 


is a hand sled built on the general plans 
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to Build.a Jumper in the Woods 
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of the Jumper, 
and it is called a 
“Gummz2:r,”  be- 
cause a somewhat 
similar sled is 
used by the men 
known as gum- 
mers, who live in 
the forests and 
make a living col- 
lecting spruce gum 
for children and 
“sales-ladies” to 
chew. 


THE RUNNERS OF A GUMMER 


are much lower in proportion to its size 
than are those of a Jumper, but they are 
made in the same manner as the latter. 

The reader wi!!, of course, understand 
that a Gummer is built of very much 
lighter material than a Jumper. As may 
be seen by reference to Fig. 4, the run- 
ners are bent up until they reach the pro- 
truding ends of the top rails, where they 
are securely bound in place with thongs, 
or secured by nails to a cross-brace which 
is omitted in the illustration. 

If you are the happy possessor of a piece 
of board, the top of the Gummer may be 
made of this, but to many minds the pres- 
ence of a piece of sawed lumber savors too 
strongly of the effete civilization of towns 
and cities, and in the woods one likes to 
have the “real thing,” which in this case 
is a top made of halved pieces of spruce, 
pine or other wood, or of shakes, splits 
or clapboards—as the small rough boards 
split py woodmen from quartered logs are 
variously called—according to the locality 
where one happens to be camping. In the 
Far West these big shingles or _ short 
boards are called “shakes.” In Maine 
they are splits; but down in the Southern 
forests they are still known as clapboards, 
a name now usurped in the North by the 
milled product used on frame houses. 

Fig. 5 shows a low sledge—built Jumper 
style, but with an elevated driver’s seat and 


A TANDEM RIG. 
This is for use in the narrow trails which 
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exist in some sections where roads are 
wanting and where the winter snows 
smooth the trails by obliterating the stones 
and logs which impede summer travel. 


THE BODY OF A JUMPER 


can be finished in any style which one’s 
time and material will allow. A good top 
for a Jumper can be made in the same 
manner as the runners, that is, by the 
use of spokes and a rail, as is shown in 
Fig. 6. Straw or hay may be used to sit 
in, if there is any such material obtain- 
able, and if not, one can fill the crib with 
the sweet smelling balsam, upon which 
we all love to sleep while in the woods. 
The balsam may be not so warm as hay or 
straw, but it is soft to sit upon, while its 
perfume appeals to one’s poetic idea of the 
forest; and blankets and wraps may be de- 
pended upon to keep out the frosts, as one 
goes bouncing over the “thank you marms” 
in the improvised sleigh, proud to be a 
real exemplification of 


THE SIMPLE LIFE. 


It will be noticed that the Jumper in 
Fig. 6 has the top rail of the runner pro- 
longed into shafts and the lower rails of 
the runners curved up and made fast to 
the shafts. This can sometimes be done 
when the sleigh is so light that the stiff- 
ness of the runners, if prolonged into 
shafts, would cause the Jumper to rear up 
on its hind legs, so to speak. Yet the wood 
may be elastic enough to be forced up to 
the upper rail of the runner and made fast 
there, as it is in Fig. 6. 

When you have horses, you, in all prob- 
ability, also have wagons, and in that case 
it may be possible to take the shafts from 
a wagon and attach them to a Jumper, or 
it may save time and labor to remove the 
whiffletree from 
one of the wheel- 
ed conveyances 
and attach it to 
the sleigh, to 
which to fasten 
the traces. 

But if there 
are no wagons 
handy there will 
probably be no 
traces, and in 
that case ropes 
must supply the 
place of traces 
and reins. With 
ropes for traces 
a rude 





WHIFFLETREE 


may be made of 
a stick notched 
at the end to re- 
ceive the rope 
and notched in 
the middle, when 
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it is bound to the cross-brace between the 
shafts, as shown by Fig. 7. In the illustra- 
tions good harness is depicted upon the 
horses, but that is because they are picture- 
horses, and good harness is always as ac- 
ceptable to the illustrator as is bad, or im- 
provised, and looks much better than either ; 
but in the woods, with only pack horses 
at one’s command, improvised harness of 
ropes or thongs will probably be the only 
kind available, and a breast strap must then 
be substituted for the collars worn by the 
animals in the diagrams. 


HOME MADE SLEIGH BELLS 


are not a difficult proposition to one who 
wishes them for use and not appearances, 
and tobacco, meat, or tomato cans, which 
are to be found around almost any camp, 
will be as much admired by the deer, 
moose, wolves, coons or jack rabbits as 
the most expensive Russian sleigh bells. If 
a few round pebbles be placed inside of 
the cans they will make as much noise as 
necessary to apprise any other wayfarer of 
the approach of the Jumper. Fig. 8 shows 
how the cans may be hung by strings run 
through nail holes, and Fig. 6 shows some 
such crude bells attached to the shafts of 
the Jumper. 

It is possible that one may want to build 
a heavy sledge on the Jumper plan, for the 
“toting” of weighty dunnage or heavy ma- 
terial of some sort, and in that case the 
ordinary Jumper runners, if made tall, even 
when built of heavy material, may be liable 
to spread, or fold up under the sleigh. Fig. 
9 shows a cross-section of a Jumper with 
braces to prevent such accidents, simple af- 
fairs nailed in place so as to stiffen the 
frame. As emergencies arise change the 
shape to suit the conditions, while keeping 
the real essentials. 


















































A NATURALIST’S BIG STORIES 


By JOHN BURROUGHS 


ALK about “wild animal whoppers,” I 
have found nothing in my reading of 
the works of reputable naturalists quite so 
hard to believe, so utterly incredible in fact, 
as in Hudson’s “The Naturalist in La 
Plata.’ What is one to think, for instance, 
of his man-chasing spider, and the man on 
horseback at that? Mr. Hudson suggests 
the at when Nature made this species she 
“overshot her mark.” That he has himself 
overshot the mark in portraying the crea- 
ture’s fierceness and prowess will, I fancy, 
be the conclusion of most readers. “When 
a person passes near one—say, within three 
or four yards of its lurking place—it starts 
up and gives chase, and will often follow 
for a distance of thirty or forty yards. I 
came once very nearly being bitten by one 
of these savage creatures. Riding at an 
easy trot over the dry grass, I suddenly 
observed a spider pursuing me, leaping 
swiftly along and keeping up with my beast. 
I aimed a blow with my whip and the point 
of the lash struck the ground close to it, 
when it instantly leaped upon and ran up 
the lash, and was actually within three or 
four inches of my hand when I flung the 
whip from me.” So the spider got the whip, 
if it failed to get the man. ‘The question 
naturally occurs, what was Mr. Hudson 
doing, while the spider was traveling up 
his whip-lash from the ground? Was he 
holding still? Could he not snap the sav- 
age beast off? Our own wolf-spider is a 
savage little creature, and will show fight 
when you touch it, but here is a wolf-spider 
that, like a veritable wolf, pursues and 
overtakes a man on horseback, and ac- 
tually comes near biting him. The size of 
the spider is not given; though it is said 
to be “extraordinary.” Yet it could hardly 
have been more than an inch high. 

The bird-catching spider of South Am- 
erica has a spread of eight or ten inches, 
but I believe this is much the largest of the 
spider tribe. I have seen our wolf-spider 
seize and drag off a very small toad, but 
it could hardly travel fast enough to over- 
take a creeping baby. 

This astonishing spider story of Mr. Hud- 
son’s predisposes one to discount many 
other statements in his book. The precocity 
of the young of some of his animals sur- 
passes anything of the kind I ever heard 
of. Of the lambs of the pampa or native 
breed of sheep he says this: “I have often 
seen a lamb dropped on the frosty ground 
in bitterly cold, windy weather in midwin- 
ter, and in less than five seconds [the italics 
are mine] struggle to its feet, and seem as 
vigorous as any day-old lamb of other 
breeds. The dam, impatient of the short 
delay, and not waiting to give it suck, has 
started off at a brisk trot after the flock, 
scattered and galloping before the wind like 








hunanacos rather than sheep, with the lamb, 
scarcely a minute in the world, running 
freely at her side.” 

Can one accept such a statement without 
a violent wrench to his “will to believe” ? 
It takes all four-footed creatures of which 
I have any knowledge, some minutes to get 
their eyes open when they are born, and 
to find themselves in their new and strange 
surroundings, and they rarely do this with- 
out aid from the mother. Is there not just 
as much need that the fawn of the common 
wild deer should be able, on coming into 
the world, at once to find its legs and fol- 
low the dam as that the new-born lamb 
upon the pampa should? And yet the 
fawn does not follow the dam for some 
days, and probably does not get to its feet 
for some hours. President Roosevelt re- 
cords that he once saw a frightened deer 
drop her fawn as she ran, but he does not 
record that the fawn sprang to its feet and 
followed its mother. 

These pampa sheep are, no doubt, a very 
hardy breed, but the statement that they 
come into the world ready to flee from 
danger on the instant certainly taxes one’s 
credulity. 

Mr. Hudson’s statement that the young 
of the jacana—a bird of the marshes—“is 
ready to begin active life from the very 
moment of leaving the shell,” is not quite 
so hard to believe, though hard enough. 
The young of certain reptiles will run, and 
hiss, and strike the instant they escape from 
the egg. But this maturity of powers is 
certainly rare among birds one moment 
from the shell. The young of our water- 
fowl require some hours to make ready 
for active life. But not so with the jacana. 
Mr. Hudson had found a nest on a mound 
of earth in a shallow lagoon containing 
four “pipped” eggs. “While I was looking 
closely at one of the eggs lying on the 
palm of my hand, all at once the cracked 
shell parted, and at the same moment the 
young bird leaped from my hand and fell 
into the water. To perish? Not so. It 
pulled for the shore at once, and escaping 
from the water concealed itself in the 
grass, lying close and perfectly motionless 
like a young plover.” 

This story has gone into recent works 
of animal instinct, and the truth of it has 
apparently never been questioned. All the 
same, it is a tough one. 

There are several other observations in 
Mr. Hudson’s book that one cannot swal- 
low without a struggle. His account of the 
death-feigning instinct of the fox is so con- 
trary to all we know of that animal that 
it is incredible. In one case which he re- 
lates a young fox actually fell down at the 
sight of two men approaching on horseback 
and played its part so well that a severe 
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lashing with a whip failed to arouse it. 
What is the fox’s cunning and fleetness of 
foot given him for, or how has he ever ac- 
quired them, if this is the way his heart 
fails him at the sight of danger? The 
‘possum behaves somewhat in this way, but 
it is a slow, stupid animal. Every instinct 
is supposed to be of some use to the animal 
possessing it, and to have been developed 
in the struggle for existence, but of what 
possible benefit could this death- feigning 
instinct be to the fox? His enemy would 
have his pelt without an effort. 

The puma as figured by this La Plata 
naturalist is another animal whose habits 
in some respects contradict all we know of 
its tribe. Savage and cruel and bloodthirsty 
like our panther, leading much the same 
kind of life, it yet will not “defend itself 
against a human being,” but will rather de- 
fend a human being against its enemies; 
will fawn upon a man whom it méets in 
the night, rubbing playfully against his legs 
like a cat, etc.—all of which one would like 
to see corroborated by other observers. 


THE ROBIN. 


Probably, with us, no other bird is so 
closely associated with country life as the 
robin; most of the time pleasantly, but for 
a brief season, during cherry time, un- 
pleasantly. His life touches or mingles 
with ours at many points—in the door- 
yard, in the garden, in the orchard, along 
the road, in the groves, in the woods. He 
is every where except in the depths of the 
primitive forests, and he is always very 
much at home. He does not hang timidly 
upon the skirts of our rural life, like, say, 
the thrasher or the cheewink; he plunges 
in boldly and takes his chances, and his 
share, and often more than his share, of 
whatever is going. What vigor, what cheer, 
how persistent, how prolific, how adaptive; 
pugnacious, but cheery, pilfering, but com- 
panionable! 

When one first sees his ruddy breast up- 
on the lawn in spring, or his pert form out- 
lined against a patch of lingering snow in 
the brown fields, or hears his simple carol 
from the top of a leafless tree at sundown, 
what a mild thrill it gives one! What a 
train of pleasant associations is quickened 
into life! 

What pictures he makes upon the lawn, 
what attitudes he strikes! See him seize 
a worm and yank it from its burrow! 

I recently observed a robin boring for 
grubs in a country door-yard. It is a com- 
mon enough sight to witness one seize an 
angle-worm and drag it from its burrow 
in the turf, but I am not sure that I ever 
before saw one drill for grubs and bring 
the big white morsel to the surface. The 


robin I am speaking of had a nest of young 
in a maple near by, and she worked the 
neighborhood very industriously for food. 
She would run along over the short grass 
after the manner of robins, stopping every 
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few feet, her form stiff and erect. Now 
and then she would suddenly bend her head 
toward the ground and bring eye or ear 
for a moment to bear intently upon it. 
Then she would spring to boring the turf 
vigorously with her bill, changing her at- 
titude at each stroke, alert and watchful, 
throwing up the grass roots and little jets 
of soil, stabbing deeper and deeper, grow- 
ing every moment more and more excited, 
till finally a fat grub is seized and brought 
forth. Time after time, during several 
days, I saw her mine for grubs in this way 
and drag them forth. How did she know 
where to drill? The insect was in every 
case an inch below the surface. Did she 
hear it gnawing the roots of the grasses, or 
did she see a movement in the turf beneath 
which the grub was at work? I know not. 
I only know that she struck her game un- 
erringly each time. Only twice did I see 
her make a few thrusts and then desist, as 
if she had been for the moment deceived. 

How pugnacious the robin is! With 
what spunk and spirit he defends himself 
against his enemies! Every spring I see 
the robins mobbing the blue-jays that go 
sneaking through the trees looking for 
eggs. The crow-blackbirds nest in my 
evergreens, and there is perpetual war be- 
tween them and the robins. The black- 
birds devour the robins’ eggs, and the 
robins never cease to utter their protest, 
often backing it up with blows. 1 saw two 
robins attack a young blackbird in the air, 
and they tweaked out his feathers at a 
lively rate. 

The past spring a pack of robins killed a 
cuckoo near me that they found robbing a 
nest. I did not witness the killing, but 
I have cross-questioned a number of people 
who did see it, and I am convinced of the 
fact. They set upon him when he was en 
the robin’s nest, and left him so bruised 
and helpless beneath it that he soon died. 
It was the first intimation I had ever had 
— the cuckoo devoured the eggs of other 

irds. 


DUCKS AND THE WIND 


Mr. R. Kearton, F.Z.S., in his interesting 
book called “Wild Nature’s Ways,” jumps 
to the conclusion that because he has seen 
ducks flying against the wind they always 
fly against the wind, in order not to ruffle 
their plumage, as would be the case, he 
thinks, did they fly with the wind. Now 
ducks fly where they want to go, regard- 
less of the direction of the wind. But 
aside from this a duck would not ruffle his 
plumage any more going with the wind 
than against it, for once on the wing, the 
duck is going through the air, just as a 
steamboat is going with or against the tide. 
Like many other writers of animals and 
their habits, Mr. Kearton draws a hasty and 
incorrect conclusion from his observations, 
and falls into the common error of making 
too much out of them. 














HOW TO BUILD AN ICE YACHT 


By EF. A. TERHUNE 


OW is the time to get ready for the 
ice-yachting season, and all those 
who want to have sport this Winter should 
begin now and get their boat built so that 
when the ice gets here they will be prepared 
to enjoy all of it. Take time by the fore- 
lock and build it now. The boat here de- 
scribed is of moderate dimensions and 
within the means of everybody. However, 
if any one wishes a larger one this plan 
can be enlarged to suit. This boat will be 
found to be the best size for the beginner 
and one to have the greatest pleasure with. 
It will take up very little storage room in 
summer and one person can put it to- 
gether and take it apart. 

All the lumber should be selected and 
be as free from knots as possible. The 
best material would be spruce or white 
pine. The keel, or backbone, is made of 
one piece, 4x6 inches, where the mast rests 
on it, and tapers to 4 inches square at 
the forward end, and 4x5 inches at the 
rear or stern. The next piece is the run- 
ner plank. This runs at right angles to 
the keel and is fastened to it in center with 
an iron strap that goes up each side and 
over top of keel, and has the ends bent 
out so bolts can be put through the runner 
plank. This strap should be bolted to the 
keel also. The runner vlank should be 10 
inches wide and 2 1-2 inches thick in cen- 
ter, and taper down to 2 inches at the outer 
ends. This plank is to support the run- 
ners at each end of it. Four strips of 
hard wood, 2x4x18 inches, should be bolted 
to the runner plank to form guides for the 
runners. There should be 1 3-4 inches 
between them, and they are to be bolted 
on and must be exactly parallel with each 
other so the runners will run true. If there 
is the least variation in them the runners 
will not “track” evenly and your boat will 
not sail very fast. This is the main point 
in getting a fast boat. Be very particular 
with the guides and runners. Now we 
wiil take up the body or cock-pit. This is 
made by putting a strip 1 1-2x4 inches on 
each side, about 3 inches from the center 
and on top of the runner plank, and bolt- 
ing it fast. The ends run back to near the 
stern, and are there joined with a circle 
piece which is made from 1 1-2x4 inch 
wagon wheel rim, which can be bought at 
any wheelwrights or most hardware stores. 
The side pieces can be halved into the cir- 
cle piece and bolted together. After this 
is done cover the bottom with tongue-and- 
grooved beaded boards, and your wood- 
work on the body of your boat is done. 

The mast should be of spruce, 4 inches 
at the base, and taper towards the top with 
a swelling taper, not straight but slightly 
rounding as it goes towards the top. This 
is to give greater strength. The mast 
should have a foot 1 inch wide and as long 


as the thickness of it will permit, and be 
fitted with an iron strap to prevent split- 
ting. There should be a corresponding 
hole cut in the top of keel timber for the 
mast to step into, and to prevent the keel 
from splitting, a strap with hole in it to 
fit over the one in keel timber, should be 
placed over it, and have two or three 
inches turned down on each side to fas- 
ten it to the sides of the keel. This fin- 
ishes the foot of mast. The top should 
taper down to 2 1-2 inches and be fitted 
with a ring about 2 inches wide and have 
4 eyes welded in on the four sides of it. 
These eyes are to fasten the head and side 
stays and the peak-halliard pulley. The 
boom and gaff should be made in the same 
manner as the mast, only that the largest 
place in each should be where the pulleys 
are fastened. The boom should be largest 
about four feet from the rear end, and 
taper both ways, so it is about 2 inches at 
each end, and 2 1-2 inches in largest place. 
The gaff should be 1 1-2 inches at each 
end, and 2 inches at largest place, or about 
21-2 feet from outer end. The inner ends 
of both boom and gaff should be fitted with 
wooden jaws to straddle the mast and pre- 
vent them slipping off. The gaff jaws to 
have a curve upward on the inner ends, 
so that when the gaff is hoisted up in place 
the jaws will strike on both sides of the 
mast and not slip off as would be the case 
if they were straight. The jib-boom should 
be 11-2 inches at each end, and 2 inches 
in center, but will have no jaws, simply a 
straight finish. 

Now we come to the sails. The best 
material for them will be 8-ounce duck or 
canvas, which can be purchased at any 
drygoods store. Before cutting out the 
sails the whole strip should have a one 
inch tuck run through the center and 
stitched down on both sides; this not only 
strengthens it but makes a nicer looking 
sail. To cut out sails the best plan would 
be to mark them out, full size, on the attic 
floor, or stake them out on the lawn, and 
run a string around the stakes to cut to. 
When cutting allow 21-2 inches more on 
all sides for the hem and lap each joint 1 
inch. Always begin to cut your sails on 
the rear side and work towards the for- 
ward. On the lower sides of both sails cut 
them with a slight rocker, say about 2 
inches deeper in center of main sail, and 
I I-2 inches deeper in jib. When sails are 
cut and stitched together, each corner 
should be reinforced with an extra piece 
of canvas, and each corner will then have 
a hole worked in it for the lacings. Now 
the lower and forward edges of the jib 
and the bottom, top and forward edges of 
the main-sail should have a strip of 3-8 
inch rope sewed on them to prevent 
stretching, also every 10 or 12 inches on 
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the roped edges, there should be holes for 
lacings worked in, and an extra row of 
holes worked three feet above the boom for 
reefing, when there is too much wind. The 
rear edges or leach of each sail should be 
fitted with a strong, small line to tighten 
up with, so the sails will not flutter while 
sailing. These lines should be only tight 
enough to hold the sails steady and not so 
they will be baggy, as that holds the boat 
back. These lines, or leach ropes, are run 
inside of the hem and the ends fastened to 
the boom and gaff. The sails are intended 
to be laced around the boom, gaff, mast, 
jib-boom and head-stay, but rings can be 
put on mast and head-stay if preferred. 
The head-stay should be 5-16 inch wire 
rope and fastened to eye in top of mast and 
pass through hole in forward end of keel, 
and then pass back under runner plank and 
cock-pit, about 4 or 5 feet, and be fastened 
with a bolt up in the keel. A small block 
about 3 inches deep should be placed be- 
tween runner plank and wire, thus press- 
ing it down and giving it a greater pur- 
chase. 


The side-stays fasten to ring in top of 
mast, the same as head-stay, and lower 
ends have a turn-buckle, or lanyard, to 
tighten up with, and are fastened to eye- 
bolts in runner plank. These stays hold 
mast in position and should always be kept 
tight. In setting mast see that it pitches 
forward slightly, as an ice-boat sails better 
with mast in that position. Pulleys are 
necessary for hoisting the sails. A single 
one at mast-head for jib, a double and sin- 
gle one for the peak-halliard, two single 
ones for the throat-halliard, two double and 
one single one for the main-sheet rope and two 
single ones for the jib-sheet. All these 
pulleys can be lashed on with rope, but it 
would be much better to have little iron 
straps fitted to spars and eyes welded in 
for pulleys to fasten to. Now we come 
to the most important item in the whole 
boat, “the runners;”’ the easiest to make will 
be described. Cut out the wooden shoe ac- 
cording to the length and shape wanted 
and 15-8 inches thick. Along the bottom 
edge cut out a V-shaped groove the whole 
length of runner, then take runners to a 
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How to Build 


blacksmith and let him make you the iron 
shoes for them. They should be of 1-2 
or 3-4 inch square iron, with the rear end 
turned up and a hole drilled and counter 
sunk in each end, so they can be fastened 
to wooden shoes. The iron should be 
bent to take the shape of the wooden shoe, 
and made with the sharp corner down 
and slightly rocker-shaped. After irons are 
fastened on they must be filed down and 
made sharp and smooth so they will not 
scratch. ‘The two forward runners are 
now placed in the guides and a hole bored 
through both guides and runners and a 
1-2 inch bolt put through for a pin to work 
on. The rudder-post, for rear runner, will 
have to be all iron and have the lower end 
all spread out, both sides, so it will strad- 
dle the runner and have a bolt through it 
the same as for the forward runners. The 
stem will pass up through the keel and 
have a square head for tiller to fit on, and 
long enough above tiller to have a thread 
cut and a nut to screw down to hold tiller 
firm. Between top of rudder and bottom 
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of boat there should be a piece of rubber 
to take up the jar, but some leave this out 
and have a shoulder welded on rudder-post 
instead. The tiller can be made of pipe 
and wrapped with cord. 

Provide the forward end of keel with a 
square strap and run side stays to for- 
ward sides or runner plank, to prevent keel 
from bending. 

When boring holes through the runners 
see that they clear the runner plank about 
3-4 of an inch, and so that they swing 
freely. Where rudder post passes through 
keel have an iron plate put on top of keel, 
also under body of boat for post to pass 
through. 

Before starting to build boat, study all 
the accompanying drawings carefully and 
look over all the measurements and little 
points, as every necessary figure is given 
to complete the ice yacht. The writer has 
built several boats of this kind, and though 
there are numerous other designs this is 
the most satisfactory, as is proved by a 
practical test and experience. 
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RAISING QUAIL FOR SPORTSMEN 
By EDWYN SANDYS 


OR most of us, this is an idle time 
for the gun. Unfortunately, only a 
favored few are so situated as to be able 
to express themselves southward to where 
migrant snipe, cock and water-fowl are 
resting in a sunnier clime. After all, this 
is not so bad for the game. There are ac- 
tive sportsmen a-plenty in the South with- 
out calling out the northern brigade, which 
already have attacked and decimated the 
feathered army. To judge from advices 
and invitations received, the southerners 
confidently expect a very fair season, which 
I most sincerely hope will pan out. 

Beware of that man who glibly reels off 
minute details concerning shooting-grounds 
and exactly how to reach and work them. 
In most instances, he personally knows 
nothing, never having actually tested the 
shooting. Of course, in the case of water- 
fowl, every sportsman knows of their fa- 
mous haunts and how to reach them, while 
information concerning such trifles as the 
cost is best acquired by actual, not seldom 
rather bitter, experience. The greatest dif- 
ficulty is in the case of the Bob White. 
Those who know this bird, also know what 
changes may come with a new season. 

Ground that was A-1 last season may 
not be worth shucks this month. Bad 
weather, an extensive fire, over-shooting, 
or trapping, can, in brief time, play the 
mischief. 

Once again I would remind sportsmen 
within touch of the Bob White covers of 
the East and Middle West of the value of 
a little care during this and next month. 
The real pinch is yet to come and only 
well-fed birds can stand it. Grain properly 
placed now, will do much toward saving 
a good breeding-stock for next season, and 
it should not be forgotten that the north- 
ern-bred bird is the better for northern 
grounds. Of course, should anything fatal 
occur to him, his southern cousin is a 
heap better than nothing, but the wise man 
will cherish his own rather than send for 
the outsider. An active sportsman cannot 
do better than take a tramp through the 
covers of his district and see for himself 
how the birds are faring, and also just 
where to place the grain. The snow will 
tell where the birds most frequent, and the 
food should be placed in the line of travel 
and at the winter headquarters, and so 
screened that a snowfall will not hide it. 
The birds, of course, are apt to be in the 
snuggest of available natural shelters, so 
the search for track should be about the 
brushy, out-of-the-way places, rather than 
the open fields. It is better to place the 
food in thick brush, too, because such cover 
protects feeding birds from sudden dash 
by hawk, or other foe. It is much better, 





cheaper and easier to feed and care for the 
native stock than to import; in fact, it is 
no easy task at present to secure the need- 
ful birds. Because the Bob White, prac- 
tically, is a resident of his native district, 
it is not only possible, but comparatively a 
simple matter to carry over a proper breed- 
ing stock. Yet it requires a something of 
both self-sacrificing and sapient hustling, 
and the true sportsman, having the oppor- 
tunity, should do both and begin now. 


According to statements from Winnipeg, 
a resident of Manitoba is successfully run- 
ning a fox farm, comprising some sixteen 
acres, of course all within a fox-proof 
fence. I believe he pays attention only to 
those valuable beauties, the black and the 
silver-gray varieties. Another man, in the 
Lake-of-the-Woods-Country, has a skunk 
farm, and I should suppose, a still stronger 
grip upon prosperity. Certainly both 
skunks and foxes should assure a man a 
cent or so, especially for a rainy day! but, 
according to my lights, the man who will 
go in for practical Bob White breeding 
would stand an infinitely better chance of 
certain profit. That the Bob White can be 
reared in confinement has long been an 
established fact, the question of profitable 
rearing being an entirely different matter. 
But why not rear them at a profit? A Bob 
White, remote kin to a bantam fowl, lays 
a lot of eggs and not seldom hatches two 
broods in one season. Twenty matured 
young would be no extraordinary product 
for one pair of birds in one season. This, 
to some, might appear far too small a num- 
ber, but in spite of many yarns to the con- 
trary, I believe a fair brood numbers no 
more than from ten to fifteen, also that 
the second brood seldom equals the first. 
But the figures given are amply large to 
warrant faith in propagation in confine- 
ment, for, after making all reasonable al- 
lowances, the second year should see a 
substantial increase, and the third, a crop 
well worth any ordinary man’s attention. 
Be that man experimental man of leisure, 
or strictly business-like producer, he should 
be able to clear good money on his sur- 
plus birds as stockers for nearby shooting- 
grounds. They should pay better than 
fowls, because the very best places for 
rearing them would be light-soiled, scrub- 
by corners, of little use for anything else. 
Hundreds of spots which for years have 
been nothing but weed-producing nuisances, 
might be turned into the most remunera- 
tive portions of the farm. It is true the 
venture would require a certain amount of 
intelligence—most successful ventures do— 
but in these enlighténed days that should 
be no barrier. Bee-keeping, frog-raising, 
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fish-hatching, game-breeding, etc., each and 
all have been scoffed at in their turn, yet 
they, and kindred ventures, have put much 
money into certain pockets. And if, for 
one reason or another, there were no di- 
rect open market for Bob Whites, that 
would not necessarily mean good-bye to 
the profits. Suppose a dozen farmers band- 
ed together, shared the expense of a main 
hatchery and kept well-stocked one thou- 
sand acres. They not only could raise all 
the usual crops, but obtain better results, 
because the birds are tireless foes to cer- 
tain insect pests, while themselves doing 
no harm whatever to any farm product. 
lhen, and not till after the crops were 
gathered, would come the shooting, a sort 
of second crop and if bountiful, a doubly 
profitable one. Make no mistake about 
that. There are plenty of men, especially 
city men, who would be only too glad to 
pay a fair price for a few days’ good shoot- 
ing. They pay now, here, there and almost 
everywhere, and more than half the time 
get no value for their money. Once get 
those men assured of shooting and no rea- 
sonable expense would stand in the way. 
Nor would it mean an invasion of destroy- 
ers and the speedy ruination of the pre- 
serve. A hard and fast limit to the daily 
bag has in many places already proved a 
sufficient check, and the shooting, dog-work, 
etc., cannot be surreptitiously carried on. 
The really desirable patrons themselves 
would be the best of game protectors, and 
most likely would be the first to insist upon 
some effective method of keeping tabs up- 
on each gun’s work. And the fee for mem- 
bership, or a day’s shooting would not be 
all. Satisfied sportsmen never object to 
fair price for board, extras, care of dogs 
and the like, while the native boy, too, who 
was wise, surely would get his little bit for 
showing the way and so on. And further, 
there would be no cause for anxiety about 
continued patronage. The best possible ad- 
vertisement for a game region is the man 
who has tried it, and found it up to prom- 
ise. Not only will he talk about it, but he 
will take his closest friends thither, so one 
good man means more of the same kidney. 

And lastly, lest the bugaboo of a set of 
wealthy monopolists arise; is there a fear 
of these favored fellows gobbling up the 
choice little preserve? What of it? Is 
there no more country, or is there any law 
against other farmers not in the original 
— going and doing likewise? Remem- 
ber, this is not a case of gobbling up a nat- 
urally good region, like some duck- 
marshes, and then ordering off every out- 
sider. What is meant is first making good 
that which was no good, and then pocket- 
ing a legitimately-earned profit; not at all 
unlike taking a country store, building up 
a good business, and selling out when you 
get good and ready, leaving the purchaser 
liable to such healthy opposition as makes 
strong the life of trade. The same thing 
has been profitably done in various forms, 


not once but many times, in England, and 
proof of its practicability may be found in 
the fact that far better shooting, and that 
at an originally imported bird, is enjoyed 
there than is to be had in most of our 
older states. The Bob White is our best 
native bird for this purpose, and we al- 
ready have plenty of pheasants for breeding 
stock. Bob White propagation upon a 
large scale, surely will come, and no doubt 
the best results will be from small separate 
pens, as the natural pugnacity of the males 
at the critical period, demands privacy in 
family matters. To those inclined to ques- 
tion the possibilities, I might say that years 
ago such things as game-refuges were sug- 
gestec and strongly advocated in these 
very pages. Are there any such refuges 
and talk of them today? I most assuredly 
did not provide them, but mebbe I had 
dreams, and mebbe I’m a’dreamin’ some 
more! Quien sabe? 


That warm-blooded man who believes 
in a long, vigorous tramp of a _winter’s 
day, can see many interesting chings in 
field and forest. The snow is not exactly 
a hotel register, while not unlike it. Of 
transient, regular and accidental, it truly 
tells who is and was there, and the read- 
ing is well worth while. But the reader 
will be wise to follow the fence-lines, bor- 
der-thickets and wood paths and streams, 
rather than the better footing of oft-used 
routes. The close, or widely separated tri- 
angles of hare and rabbit; the long double- 
dotting of mink and weasel; the cambric 
stitching of hasty, awe- inspired mice; the 
clean-cut, typical line of a fox; the trim, 
carefully-measured print of a grouse; the 
trail of the short-legged bevy, and the lace- 
work of feeding small birds—each and all 
are worth examination, while most will re- 
pay following. The other ends of them 
may prove tragic—not a few end that way 
—but the time devoted to them should not 
be wasted. Many a useful little wrinkle 
has been acquired by the man who prowls 
snowy woods. The white stuff unblushing- 
ly betrays every secret confided to it, and 
not a few of these secrets are well worth 
knowing. They are apt to prove very use- 
ful at some time when the gun is in hand. 


For the benefit of certain correspondents 
who appear to think I am what they term 
“a shooter of little birds and no hunter,” 
I'll frankly acknowledge a lack of enthusi- 
asm over the killing (not the trailing you 
understand!) of big game. While yielding 
to none as regards love of nature and 
prowling through the wilds, to my notion, 
the true charm of following big game lies 
in the getting nearer to nature and the close 
observation of small things which it needs 
must encourage. I would sooner watch a 
live moose than a dead one, because, to me, 
the live one is of absorbing interest, while 
dead it is merely a mass of almost invari- 
ably wasted meat. 











WHAT TO FISH FOR IN FEBRUARY 


By WILLIAM C. HARRIS 


HE exodus of anglers to the waters 
of Florida is in full flood during the 
month of February. Those, however, who 
have been annually angling visitors to that 
State and go solely to indulge in their fav- 
orite pastime, postpone their visits until 
the latter part of March and the month of 
April, for it is then that all species of game 
fish and many of the most beautiful of the 
richly colored semi-tropical species are in 
the greatest profusion. It requires neither 
skill nor experience to fill a boat with them 
if the proper feeding grounds are fished. 

While the interior portion of the State 
is full of lakes, large and small, but few 
Northern fishermen visit them solely for 
fishing. ‘These waters contain large num- 
bers of large-mouthed black bass, war- 
mouthed bass, strawberry bass, a ‘species 
peculiar to the South, sunfish of many 
varieties and an indigenous pickerel, closely 
allied to the Northern and Eastern pond 
pickerel, not the big one so-called East of 
the Alleghanies. While usually ignored by 
the angling tourist these fresh waters pre- 
sent many attractions for the rod. The 
black bass run very large—a weight of 
thirty pounds has been reached—and on a 
plane with their big-inouthed brethren of 
Northern and Western waters, they are 
apt to show widely different traits when 
fighting for liberty. In some Florida waters 
they leap wildly into the air when hooked; 
in others they come tamely to the net, with 
their great mouths wide open and in a 
drowned condition. They are identical in 
species with our Northern variety. 

All along the Eastern and Gulf Coasts 
of Florida there are rivers and streams 
that flow down to the salt waters. In all 
of these the black bass is found, and the 
flowing current seems to give them an 
added fighting strain to that possessed by 
their congeners of the more quiet waters. 
Here they are found at their best in the 
«xtreme upper waters, among the lily pads 
and in the dense growth of other water 
vegetation, to boat one safely from which 
requires the skill and experience of years. 
The charm of fishing these waters of the 
down-flowing streams, is not, however, con- 
fined to catching the black bass. In nearly 
all of them, particularly in the month of 
April, they are visited by great shoals of 
migratory and predatory fish that come in 
on the early flood-tide to feed upon smaller 
fish, particularly the young of the men- 
haden, so called in that section, and it is 
not an infrequent sight to see the water 
tossed into foam, over more than an acre 
in area, by the onslaught of the big fish 
upon the dense schools of the smaller ones. 

The red drum or channel bass can be 
taken freely in the river waters on the 


troll—the phantom minnow seeming to be 
the favorite lure—and frequently reaches a 


weight of twenty to thirty pounds. Oc- 
casionally one has been taken on a large 
gaudy fly, as also have been the salt water 
trout under like conditions. There is an 
angler who spends every winter on the 
East coast of Florida, who never uses any 
lure except the feathers, and seems to be 
very successful with them. My own exper- 
ience, however, has been scant in that di- 
rection, probably because I wanted clear 
water where a surface fly could be used, 
feeling no doubt to the extreme, that to 
use a sunken one was merely bait-fishing. 
In these streams the black bass fre- 
quently come down to the brackish waters, 
but, in my experience, it rather dulls them 
as fighters, the reverse being the case below 
the mouth of the Susquehanna River, 
where the water is at times brackish, and 
when found there these fish seem to have 
taken on greater fighting powers than they 
show in the upper fresh waters of that 
river. In the little bays and widenings of 
the Florida streams, the strawberry bass, lo- 
cally called in many places the “spotted 
bass,” gives considerable sport on light tac- 
kle, frequently accentuated by hooking a 
large channel bass, which will be death to 
your gear, if you do not have plenty of line 
and know how to serve your reel and rod. 


PACIFIC SALMON ON THE FLY. 


From time to time the local papers of 
the Pacific Coast have published accounts 
of the salmon of those waters being caught 
on artificial flies. These statements have 
never been substantiated. Why these fish do 
not feed on the surface, like their Atlantic 
congeners, have puzzled the most experi- 
enced of anglers, and the solution is quite 
as perplexing as the whys and wherefores 
of the hooked nose of the salmon devel- 
oped on the approach and during the spawn- 
ing season. An inquiry has reached the 
OvutING office concerning the taking of Pa- 
cific salmon on an artificial fly, and although 
assured that a pure oncorhyncus had never 
been so taken, the matter was referred to 
the California Fish Commission for con- 
sideration. Mr. Charles A. Vogelsang, an 
experienced angler and Chief Deputy of the 
Commission, replied: 


“While I have heard that such has been done, and it 
was noted as an unusual occurrence, I have not been able 
to verify any of the stories. Thousands of salmon are 
caught with a spoon in Monterey and San Francisco bay, 
and occasionally they are taken near the headwaters of 
the Sacramento in the same way. 

“T am inclined to your view of it, that in the cases re 
orted it has been the steelhead trout that were taken. As 
Ph: ave seer specimens of those fish that weighed twenty 
pounds, and they bear such a close resemblance to the 
salmon, it is easy to confuse the two, and a great many 
steelheads are taken with a fly, especially the small ones.” 


This subject is an interesting one and 
merits further investigation. 




















MIDWINTER GOLF 


By VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN 


Fy the annual meeting of the United 
States Golf Association to be held 
this month (lebruary), the ticket selected 
by the nominating committee will doubt- 
less be elected; indeed at no time in the 
history of the organization has an opposi- 
tion ticket ever been presented. The selec- 
tions are: President, Ransom H. Thomas, 
Morris County Golf Club; Vice President, 
A. L. Ripley, Oakley Country Club ; Vice 
President, Theodore Sheldon, Chicago Golf 
Club; Secretary, W. Fellowes Morgan, 
Baltusrol Golf Club; Treasurer, S. Y. 
Heebner, Philadelphia Cricket Club. Exe- 
cutive Committee—Daniel Chauncey, Gar- 
den City Golf Club; Herbert C. Leeds, 
Myopia Hunt Club; Eben M. Byers, Oak- 
mont Country Club; H. G. Leavitt, Omaha 
Country Club. 

The nomination of Mr. pre | is note- 
worthy for two reasons. He is “class” 
player, and it is the first time that Fitts- 
burg has been represented on the National 
Committee. During the eight years of the 
Association’s existence the really crack 
players have not received overmuch recog- 
nition from nominating committees. Mr. 
C. B. MacDonald served three terms as 
Vice President, and Mr. H. J. Whigham, 
an ex-amateur champion, held the same of- 
fice for one year. Perhaps it would be 
invidious to go farther, but Mr. Byers’ 
record certainly entitles him to rank with 
the above named. As for Pittsburg, that 
golfing center, with the aid of the Fownes 
family, Dr. Fredericks, George A. Ormis- 
ton and Byers himself, has shown a 
strength for several years past that calls for 
recognition. It is possible too, that in the 
near future one of the championships—the 
Open—will go to the Oakmont Country 
Club of Pittsburg. 

This is the time of year when golfers 
throughout the country are anticipating 
the publication of the handicaps. The 
Metropolitan Association did a wise thing 
when it appointed its Handicap Committee 
in December, so that the first general list 
for 1905 might be compiled on the form of 
the players as shown in the fall competi- 
tions at the different clubs. Probably few 
people have any idea of how much labor 
is involved in the work. Take Massachu- 
setts for instance. During the last season 
over forty open tournaments were held 
throughout the State and more than three 
thousand golfers took part in these events, 
many of them one-day affairs. All this 
data has to be thoroughly sifted, classified 
and considered in assigning the players 
“~— handicap rating. 

To be thoroughly satisfactory, a handi- 
cap list should ‘be revised at frequent in- 
tervals. One critic has put forward the 


theory that the Metropolitan Association 
should reserve the right to change the rat- 
ing at any time, 


even after a morning 


GOSSIP 


round of 18 holes in an all-day medal com- 
petition. ‘lhis critic says that if the morn- 
ing round shows that a man rated at 18 
should really be playing at 8, the committee 
should have power to make the correction 
on the spot. According to this same author- 
ity it seems that on more than one occa- 
sion of this nature a minority of the com- 
mittee has asked for an immediate reduction 
of the handicap, but the majority has always 
voted the proposal down. Quite rightly too 
was such a proposition tabled. It is impos- 
sible to accurately guage the standard of a 
man’s golf from a single round, even if it 
be theoretically conceded that the committee 
reserves the right to interfere in the mid- 
dle of the play. Such action would create, 
practically, a new competition. 





Last month the suggestion was made in 
this column that it was time that the United 
States Golf Association took a hand in the 
sorely needed revision of the rules. The 
first step towards a consummation so de- 
voutly to be wished, would be the appoint- 
ment, by the Association, of a Rules of 
Golf Committee. This committee as a mat- 
ter of courtesy, would at once communi- 
cate with a like committee of the Royal and 
Ancient and suggest co-operation. If this 
were declined then we are certainly able 
and willing to go it alone. Incidentally, 
such a committee could find useful em- 
ployrfent in deciding the disputed points 
in actual play which are always arising. 
Possibly, such a committee might not dis- 
play more wisdom in the interpretation of 
abstruse points than the various golf editors 
do now, but at least their decisions would 
come with authority. 

The season of 1905 will soon be in full 
swing and golfers will have every chance 
to decide the vexed question as to whether 
Mr. Travis is still our leading player. In 
the various Eastern ratings that position 
was unanimously awarded him, but West- 
ern authorities were not disposed to agree 
with this dictum, and almost to a man they 
placed Mr. Egan first and Mr. Travis sec- 
ond. Since the ratings were promulgated 
one important tournament—that at Lake- 
wood—has been held. The field was a 
strong one and, with apparent ease, Travis 
showed his superiority to all opponents. It 
is unfortunate that the two undoubted 
champions of the East and West should 
not have an opportunity to decide the 
question by an actual meeting. Perhaps 
they may do so this coming season and on 
a course—say Myopia—that will try out the 
best golf they can show. Here is another 
argument for the plan long advocated by 
Mr. Travis—sectional championships and a 
round-robin tournament for the elect. From 
such a mill the real champion would be 
ground out unquestionably. 





PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE BEGINNER 


DEVELOPING AND DEVELOPERS 
By L. W. BROWNELL 


A GREAT deal of the ultimate success of 

a picture lies in. the manner in which 
the negative is treated in the dark room. 

In the first place dust and bubbles are 
two of the worst obstacles in the way of a 
perfectly developed plate. These troubles 
can be obviated to a great extent by care- 
fully brushing each negative with a soft 
camel’s-hair brush before immersing in the 
developer (this should also be done before 
the plate is put into the plateholder), and by 
flowing the developer quickly over the plate, 
not placing the plate in the developer. If, 
after the developer has been poured on, a 
tuft of cotton is gently passed over the sur- 
face of the plate it will effectually break any 
bubbles which may have formed, and the 
danger from that source will be passed. 

When pouring on the developer, care 
must be taken that it immediately covers 
all parts of the plate, or else there will be 
a distinct line across the negative at that 
point where the developer ceased to flow. 
Also the tray must be constantly rocked 
during the process of development, for, usu- 
ally, if a plate is allowed to lie still in a flat 
tray, the finished negatives will have a mot- 
tled appearance which will show in the print. 

Too strong a light on any plate during 
development will fog it. Of course, the 
slow plates can stand the strongest light, 
but the orthochromatic plates should be 
developed with almost no light, it being 
turned on only occasionally for an instant 
to ascertain if the development is com- 
pleted. Another source of fog is from too 
strong developer and from forced develop- 
ment of an under-exposed plate. 

As to the question of how far to carry 
a plate in the development, that is one that 
can be learned only by experience, as it so 
entirely depends on the plate used, the de- 
veloper, and the style of negative wished. 
All I can say on that subject is that the 
image on the plate when it is held up to the 
light in the dark room, must appear to be 
considerably stronger than will be required 
in the finished negative, for it becomes much 
thinner from the action of the fixing bath. 
This is particularly true of double-coated 
(non-halation) plates. Usually the image 
can be distinctly seen on the back of the 
plate when the development is complete, but 
this is not always the case, and so cannot be 
entirely depended upon. : ; 

In some developers the negative requires 
to be carried much farther than in others, 
and with pyro the negative “fixes out” but 
little, while with metol it “fixes out” con- 
siderable, and therefore the development 
when using metol must be carried much 
farther than when pyro is being used. So 
it is necessary to take into consideration 
both the plates and the developer that is 


being used when judging how far to carry 
the development, and a little experience 
in this line is worth more than many pages 
of written advice. 

During the process of development the 
plate should be handled as little as possi- 
ble, and it should not be removed from the 
tray to be held up to the light for exam- 
ination until the operator judges that the 
development is nearing completion. 

The developer should be kept at a tem- 
pefature of between 60 degrees and 65 de- 
grees. This can be accomplished by ad- 
ding a little warm water in the winter, or 
ice water in the summer. If the developer 
is warmer than this it softens the film to 
such an extent as to cause it to “frill” 
about the edges and often to leave the glass 
entirely, while a colder developer works 
slowly and gives a flat negative. 

Old developer that has become discolored 
by repeated use should be thrown away, 
for its action is not perfect and it is liable 
to stain the plates. When we find that 
our developer is working slowly it should 
be thrown out and new mixed, for develop- 
ers are cheap and it does not do to risk 
spoiling a negative with old developer in 
order to save a few cents. 

Tank development is often most success- 
ful and, where one is busy, is a most ex- 
cellent method, as the negatives do not have 
to be constantly watched, and fifteen or 
twenty may be developed at the same time. 
It consists in using a tank, filled with de- 
veloper, in which the plates may be placed 
upright. On the inside of the tank are slots 
in which to slide the negatives so that they 
are kept from touching each other. The 
developer used should be diluted with about 
twenty times the usual amount of water, 
and after the negatives have been placed in 
it they may be left to develop themselves, 
which, if they have been correctly exposed, 
will be accomplished in about an hour, 
when they can be removed to the fixing 
bath. The tank should never be used, how- 
ever, for anything but this work. 

In all work in the dark room, cleanliness 
is absolutely necessary to success. In mix- 
ing the developers, it is well to use distilled 
water if possible, and even then they should 
always be filtered after being mixed, for 
even in the purest chemicals there are al- 
ways some impurities. 

Above all, never use a hypo tray for de- 
veloping, for the least trace. of hypo in the 
developer will often cause stains on the 
negative. I think it unnecessary at this 
time, to speak of local development. Later 
I may do so, but just at present the beginner 
will have very little use for it and it might 
tend to confuse him. 





